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All the Sunshine 
of 


Summer 









may be found in this delicious, wholesome, 
nourishing combination—the choicest 
product of Northern fields and the most 
luscious fruit of the American garden— 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


and Strawberries 


an ideal dish for the warm days when the body craves relief from 
heavy foods. All the body-building elements in the whole wheat 
erain, steam-cooked, shredded and baked in crisp, golden-brown 
“little loaves.”” The only cereal breakfast food that combines 
naturally and deliciously with fruits, fresh or preserved. An 
easy solution of “the servant problem,” as well as the problem 
of “the high cost of living.”’ 





Heat one or more Biscuits in the oven to restore crispness; then cover with berries or 
other fresh fruit; serve with milk or cream and sweeten to suit the taste. Better than 
soggy, white flour short-cake; contains no yeast, no baking powder, no fats and no chemi- 
cals of any kind—just the meat of the golden wheat, steam-cooked, shredded and baked. 


‘It’s All in the Shreds”’ 
The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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The Way It Holds The Road 
Shows How It Is Built 


One of the striking ways in which these FOURS show their superiority is 
the manner in which they hold the road. 


You do not see the driver of a Studebaker FOUR continually bringing it 
back to a straightaway by “‘nursing’’ the wheel. 

It does not creep to one side, but once ‘“‘set’’ it goes straight ahead. 

This is the quality sometimes called roadability. 


Roadability indicates perfect balance, and balance goes clear back to the 
beginning of Studebaker manufacturing methods. 


It starts with the raw material; with steels which are not only the costliest 
of their kind but made strictly to our own specifications. 


It is developed by from two to four heat treatments, which double and treble 
the strength of these steels with large reductions in both size and weight. 


It is carefully worked out by the forging, stamping and machining of all 
parts in our own plants—6,000 operations requiring 5,000 machines. 


To this perfect balance, resulting from Studebaker design, wrought by Stude- 
baker methods with Studebaker materials, is added a full floating rear axle. 


The Studebaker FOUR is the only ‘‘Four”’ in the world at 
its price which has a full floating rear axle, equipped 
with Timken bearings. 

The Studebaker FOUR is completely Timken 
equipped even to the hubs of the wheels. 

The result of this manufacturing efficiency plus 
superb equipment is better quality—true 


roadability—vastly greater value than in 
any other Four”. 


The Studebaker Proof Book describes 


and pictures the scientific manufacturing 
operations of Studebaker. Send for it. 


STUDEBAKER, Detroit 


“Quantity Production of Quality Cars” 
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accurate meshing. 


Studebaker Gear Wheels, Differ- 
ential and Timing Gears are tested 
with master gears under varying 
pressures. The inspector supplements 
the marvelous precision of instru- 
ments measuring to the thousandth 
of an inch, by his experienced ability 
to hear the slightest indication of in- 



















The Full Floating Rear Axle 
Full Timken Bearing Equipment 
24 Body Finishing Operations 
Electrically Lighted and Started 
Completely Equipped 


F. 0. B. Detroit 
FOUR Touring Car $1050 


SIX Touring Car - 1575 
SIX Landau-Roadster 1800 
SIX Sedan - - 2250 


F. O. B. Walkerville 


FOUR Touring Car $1375 


SIX Touring Car - 1975 
SIX Landau-Roadster 2350 
SIX Sedan - - 2950 


Canadian Factory: Walkerville, Ont. 
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Leaping, Bubbling, Laughing Clicquot 
Drives Heat and Thirst Away 


Chrccocncr Oholo 


Pronounced Kleek-O 
GINGER ALE 


On days when the sidewalk scorches the soles of your feet, when the sun 
beats hotly down and beads of melting pitch pop up between the paving blocks, 
drink Clicquot Club Ginger Ale. The cooling, bursting bubbles of this icy, 
carbonic beverage, as they dance down your arid throat, laugh at heat waves. 

Fresh spring water charged with carbonic acid gas, our own extract of finest 
ginger root, pure juice of lemons and limes, syrup made from cane sugar, bottled 
in bottles scalded clean and tested leak-proof—that is Clicquot Club Ginger Ale. 
It refreshes, revives and delights. It’s good any time, anywhere; mildly laxative 
and safe and beneficial when you're overheated or exhausted. Clicquot is on 
the Westfield Pure Food List. 

Drinks called ginger ale that are not ale and contain no ginger are not to be 
compared with Clicquot. Try Clicquot and you will agree. 


At Good Grocers and Druggists 


Two glasses in each bottle. If one glass is enough for your thirst we will send— 
for 4c postage—a patent self-clamping stopper (clever device) that will hold the second 


glass fresh for 48 hours. Other Clicquot Flavors: 


Birch Beer, Root Beer, Sarsaparilla, Lemon Sour and Orange Phosphate 


MS 
CLEVER DEVICE THE CLICQUOT CLUB CO., Dept. B, MILLIS, MASS. 


New York Office, The Clicquot Club Co., 100 Hudson Street Chicago Office, 356 North Michigan Avenue 
Western Office, Maritime Bidg., Seattle, Washington 
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HE cat is the offspring of His mother gave a snapping nod 
a cat and the dog of a of the head, expressive of extreme 
dog, but butiers and lady’s determination. 

maids do not reproduce “Anyhow I ain’t going to do it,” 


said Bealby, and, feeling the con. 


_— 
= 


their kind. They have other duties. 


So their successors have to be : . versation was difficult to sustain, 
sought among the prolific, and h t i A R b il Hi t he moved toward the staircase door 
particularly among the prolific on ap er oo e e€ tous ear with a view to slamming it. 
great estates. Such are garden “You'll do it,” said his mother, 
ers, but not undergardeners, game “right enough.” 


keepers, and coachmen but not B H. G “You see whether I do,” said 
lodge people, because their years are too great and their y e e e€ Ss young Bealby, and then got in his door slam rather hur- 


lodges too small. And among those to whom this oppor riedly because of steps outside. 
tunity of entering service came was young Bealby, who ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY RALEIGH Mr. Darling came in out of the sunshine a few moments 


was the stepson of Mr. Darling, the gardener of Shonts. later. He was a large, many-pocketed, earthy-whiskered 
Everyone knows the glories of Shonts. Its fagade. Its two man with a clean-shaven, determined mouth, and he carried 

towers. The great marble pond. The terraces where the a large pale cucumber in his hand. “I tole him, Polly,” 

peacocks walk and the lower lake with the black and he said. 

white swans. The great park and the avenue. The “What did he say?” asked his wife. 

“Nuthin,” said Mr. Darling. 

“"E says ’e won't,” said Mrs. Darling. 

Mr. Darling regarded her thoughtfully for 

a moment. 

“I never see such a boy,” said Mr. 

Darling. “Why—'e’s got to.” 

But young Bealby maintained an 

obstinate fight against the in- 

evitable. He had no gift of lucid 

exposition. “I ain’t going to be 

a servant,” he said. “I don’t 

see what right people have 

making a servant of me.” 

“You got to be something,” 

said Mr. Darling. 

“Everybody’s got to be 

something,” said Mrs. 

Darling. 

“Then let me be some- 
thing else,” said young 
Bealby. 

“I dessay you'd like 
to be a_ gentleman,” 
said Mr. Darling. 

“I wouldn’t mind,” 
said young Bealby. 

“You got to be what 
your opportunities give 
you,” said Mr. Darling. 

Young Bealby became 
breathless. “Why 
shouldn’t I be an engine 
driver?” he asked. 

“All oily,” said his 
mother. “And getting 
yourself killed in an ac- 

cident. And got to pay 
fines. You'd like to be an 
engine driver.” 

“Or a soldier.” 

“Oo !—a Swaddy!” said Mr. 

Darling decisively. 

“Or the sea.” 

“With that weak stummik of 
yours,” said Mrs. Darling. 

“Besides which,” said Mr. Dar- 

ling, “it’s been arranged for you to 

go up to the ’ouse the very first of 

next month. And your box and eyvery- 

thing ready.” 

Young Bealby became very red in the face. 

“I won't go,” he said very faintly. 

“You will.” said Mr. Darling, “if I ’ave to take 

you by the collar and the slack of your breeches to 








































view of the river winding away across the blue 
country. And of the Shonts Velasquez—but 
that is now in America. And the Shonts 
Rubens. which is in the National Gallery. 
And the Shonts porcelain. And the 
Shonts past history: it was a refuge 
for the old faith; it had _ priest 
holes and secret passages. And 
how at last the Marquis had to 
let Shonts to the Laxtons—the 
Peptonized Milk and Baby 
Soother people—for a long 
term of years. It was a 
splendid chance for any boy 
to begin his knowledge of 
service in so great an es 
tablishment, and only the 
natural perversity of hu- 
man nature can explain 
the violent objection 
young Bealby took to 
anything of the sort. 
He did. He said he 
did not want to be a 
servant and that he 
would not go and be 
a good boy and try his 
very best in that state 
of life to which it had 
pleased God to call him at 
Shonts. On the contrary. 

He communicated 
these views suddenly to 
his mother as she was 
preparing a steak-and- 
kidney pie in the bright 
little kitchen of the gar- 
dener’s cottage. He came 
in with his hair all ruffled 
and his face hot and dis 
tinetly dirty and his hands 
in his trousers’ pockets, in 
the way he had been repeat 
edly told not to. 

“Mother.” he said, “I’m not 
going to be a steward’s boy at 
the house anyhow, not if you tell 
ihe to, not till you’re blue in the 
face. So that’s all about it.” 

This delivered, he remained panting, 
having no further breath left in him. 

His mother was a thin, firm woman. She 
paused in her rolling of the dough until he had 
finished, and then she made a strong, broadening 
Sweep of the rolling pin, and remained facing him, 
leaning forward on that implement with her head a little 
on one side. 


get you there.” 

The heart of young Bealby was a coal of fire within his 
breast as—unassisted—he went across the dewy park up 
“You will do,” she said, “whatsoever your father has Bealby sat on the edge of his bed, and he wished to the great house, whither his box was to follow him 

Said you will do.” he had some poison. Some sort of poison with a He thought the world a “rotten show.” 
“E isn’t my father,” said young Bealby. medieval manner, poison that hurts before it kills He also said, apparently to two does and a fawn: “If 











you think I’m going to stand it, you know, you're 
JOLLY-well mistaken.” 
I do not attempt to justify his prejudice against 


honorable usefulness in a domestic capacity. He had 
it. Perhaps there is something in the air of High 
bury, where he had spent the past eight years of his 
life, that leads to democratic ideals. It is one of those 
new places where estates seem almost forgotten. Per 
haps, too, there was something in the Bealby strain. .. . 
I think he would have objected to any employment 
at all. Hitherto he had been a remarkably free boy 
with a considerable gusto about his freedom. Why 
should that end? The little village mixed school 
had been a soft job for his cockney wits, and 
for a year and a half he had been top boy. 
Why not go on being top boy? : 
Instead of which, under threats, he 
to go across the sunlit corner of the park 
through that slanting morning sunlight 
which had been so often the prelude to 
golden days of leafy wanderings! He 


had 


had to go past the corner of the 
laundry where he had so often 
played cricket with the coach- 


man’s boys (already swallowed up 
into the working world), he had 
to follow the laundry wall to the 
end of the kitchen, and there, 
where the down and 
underground, he had to say fare- 


steps go 


well to the sunlight, farewell to 
childhood, boyhood, freedom. He 
had to go down and along the 


stone corridor to the pantry, and 


there he had to ask for Mr. 
Mergleson. He paused on the top 
step and looked up at the blue 
sky. across which a hawk was 
slowly drifting. His eyes followed 
the hawk out of sight beyond a 


cypress bough, but indeed he was 
not thinking about the hawk, he 
was not seeing the hawk; he was 


struggling with a last wild im- 
pulse of his ferial nature. “Why 
not sling it?’ his ferial nature 


was asking. “Why not even now— 


do a bunk?” 


for 
him perhaps and better for 

Mr. Mergleson and better for 
Shonts if he had yielded to the 
whisper of the Tempter. But his 
heart was heavy within him, and 


LT’ WOULD have been better 


he had no lunch. And never a 
penny. One can do but a very 
little bunk on an empty belly! 


“Must” was written all over him. 
He went down the steps. 

The passage was long and cool 
and at the end of it was a swing 
Through that and then to 
the left he knew one had to go, past the stillroom and 
so to the pantry. The maids were at breakfast in the 
stillroom with the door open. The grimace he made 
in passing was intended rather to entertain than to 
insult, and anyhow a chap must do something with 
his face. And then he came to the pantry and into the 
presence of Mr. Merglegon. 

Mr. Mergleson was in his shirt sleeves and generally 
dishevelled, having an early cup of tea in an atmos- 
phere full of the bleak memories of overnight. He 
was an ample man with a large nose, a vast underlip 
and mutton-chop side whiskers. His voice would have 
suited a succulent parrot. He took out a gold watch 
from his waistcoat pocket and regardedit. “Ten minutes 
past seven, young man,” he said, “isn’t seven o’clock.” 


OUNG BEALBY made no articulate answer. 
“Just stand there for a minute,” said Mr. 
Mergleson, “and when I’m at libbuty I'll run 


through your duties.” And almost ostentatiously he 
gave himself up to the enjoyment of his cup of tea. 


door. 


Three other gentlemen in dishabille sat at table 
with Mr. Mergleson. They regarded young Bealby 
with attention and the youngest, a red-haired, bare- 


faced youth in shirt sleeves and a green apron, was 
moved to a grimace that was clearly designed to echo 
the scowl on young Bealby’s features. 

The fury that had been subdued by a momentary 


awe of Mr. Mergleson revived and gathered force. 
Young Bealby’s face became scarlet, his eyes, filled 


with tears and his mind with the need for movement. 
After all—he wouldn't stand it. He turned round 
abruptly and made for the door. 
“Where’n earth you going to?’ cried Mr. Mergleson. 
“He's shy!” cried the second footman. 


“Steady on!” cried the first footman and had him 
by the shoulder in the doorway. 
“Lemme go!” howled the new recruit, struggling. 


“I won’t be a blooming servant. I won't.” 

“Here!” cried Mr. Mergleson, gesticulating with his 
teaspoon. “Bring ‘im to the end of the table there. 
What’s this about a blooming servant?’ 
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Bealby, suddenly blubbering, was replaced at the end 
of the table. 

“May I ask what's this about a 
asked Mr. Mergleson. 

Sniff and silence. 

“Did I understand that you ain’t going 
a blooming servant, young Bealby?” 


20, 


blooming servant?” 


you to say 


to be 
















Me a 
all a 


That 

‘‘Just smack ’is ’ed once more,’’ said 
‘‘And now you just stand there, 

young man, until I’m at libbuty to attend to you further’ 


‘“‘Ah!’’ said Mr. Mergleson. ‘‘Got ’im! 
one!’’, 


Mr. Mersgleson. 


“lon,” 
“Thomas,” 
Smack it rather ’ard.... 
Things too rapid to relate occurred. 
would you?” said Thomas. 
“Ah!” said Mr. Mergleson. 
“Just 
son, 

“And 
I’m at 
Mergleson, 
quently. ... 

The footman rubbed his shin thoughtfully. 

“If I got to smack ‘is ’ed much,” he said, “’e’d bet- 
ter change into his slippers.” 

“Take him to ‘is’ room,” said Mr. Mergleson getting 
up. “See ‘e washes the grief and grubbiness off ’is 
face in the handwash at the end of the passage and 
make him put on his slippers. Then show ’im ’ow to 
lay the table in the steward’s room.” 


, I SHE duties to which Bealby was introduced struck 
him as perplexingly various, undesirably numer- 
ous, uninteresting and difficult to remember, and 

also he did not try to remember them well 

cause he wanted to do them as badly as possible, and he 
thought that forgetting would be a good way of start- 
ing at that. He was beginning at the bottom of the 
ladder; to him it fell to wait on the upper servants, 
and the green baize the top of the 

staircase was the limit of his range. His room was a 

small wedge-shaped apartment under some steps lead- 

ing to the servants’ hall, lit by a window that did not 
open and that gave upon the underground 

He received his instructions in a state of crumpled 

mutinousness, but for a day his desire to be remark- 

ably impossible was more than counterbalanced by his 


said young Bealby. 
said Mr. Mergleson, “just smack 


” 


"is ’ed. 
“So you'd bite, 


That one!”... 
Mr. Mergle- 


“Got’im! 
smack ‘is ‘ed once more,” said 
until 
Mr. 


elo- 


there, 
you 
tea 


now you just stand 
libbuty to attend to 
finished his 


young man, 
further,” said 


and slowly and 


second 


very be- 


door at service 


passage. 
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for the 
his 


able hands of 
and by a 
promptly to the Then in a 
tentative manner he broke two plates and got his head 
smacked by Mr. Mergleson himself. Mr. Mergleson 
gave a staccato slap quite as powerful as Thomas's. 


respect large, the four man 
disinclination to be 


gardens. 


servants, seniors, 


returned too 


but otherwise different. The hand of Mr. Mergleson 
was large and fat, and he got his 
effects by dash. Thomas’s was 
horny and lingered. After that 


young Bealby put salt in the tea- 
pot in which the housekeeper 
made tea. But that, he observed, 






she 


washed out with hot water 
before she put in the tea. It was 
clear that he had wasted his salt. 
which ought to have gone into 


the kettle. 
{% Next time—the kettle. 

J EYOND telling him his duties 
£; B almost excessively, nobody 
’ conversed with young Bealby 
during the long hours of his first 
day in service. At midday dinner 


4 
Pia in the servants’ hall he made one 
3 of the kitchen maids giggle by 


pulling faces intended to be deli- 


cately suggestive of Mr. Mergle- 
son, but that was his nearest 
approach to disinterested human 


intercourse. 
When the 
“Get out 
dirty little 


hour for retirement 
of it. Go to bed. 
kicker,” said 
Thomas. “We've had about 
enough of you for one day” 
young Bealby sat for a long time 
on the edge of his bed weighing 
the possibilities of arson and _ poi- 
He wished he had 
Some sort of poison with 
a medieval manner, that 
hurts before it kills. Also he pro- 
duced a small penny pocketbook 
with a glazed black and 
blue edges. He headed page 
of this “Mergleson,.” and entered 
beneath it three “black 
Then he opened an account to 
Thomas, who was manifestly des- 
tined to be his principal creditor. 
Bealby was not a forgiving boy. 
At the village they had 
been too busy making him a good 
attend to things 


came- 
you 


son. some 


poison. 


poison 


cover 


one 


CTrOSSeS, 


school 


churchman to 


like that. There were a lot of 
crosses for Thomas. 

And while Bealby made these 
sinister memoranda downstairs, 
Lady Laxton for Laxton had 
bought a baronetey for twenty 


thousand down to the party funds 


and a tip to the whip over the Peptonized Milk 
flotation—Lady Laxton, a couple of floors above 
Bealby’s ruffed head, mused over her approaching 


It was an important week-end party. 
The Lord Chancellor of England was coming. Never 
before had had so much as a member of the 
Cabinet at Shonts. He was coming, and do what she 
would, she could not help but connect it with her very 
strong desire to see the master of Shonts in the clear 
scarlet of a deputy lieutenant. Veter would look so 
well in that. The Lord Chancellor was coming and 
to meet him and to circle about him there were Lord 
John Woodenhouse and Slinker Bond; there were the 
Countess of Barracks and Mrs. Rampound Pilby, the 
novelist, with her husband Rampound Pilby; there 
was Professor Timbre, the philosopher, and there were 
four smaller (though quite good) people who would 
run about very satisfactorily among the others. (At 
least she thought they would run about very satisfac- 
torily among the others, not imagining any evil of 
her cousin Captain Douglas). 


LL this good company in Shonts filled Lady Laxton 
with a pleasant realization of progressive suc 


week-end party. 


she 


cesses, but at the sume time one must confess 
that she felt a certain diffidence. In her heart of 
hearts she knew she had not made this party. It 


had happened to her. How it might go on happening 
to her she did not know: it.was beyond her control. 
She hoped very earnestly that everything would pass 
off well. 


The Lord Chancellor was as big a guest as any 
she had had. One must grow as one grows, but 


still being easy and friendly with him would be, she 
knew, a tremendous effort. Rather like being 
and friendly with an elephant. She was not 
conversation. The task of interesting people taxed 
her and puzzled her. 

It was Slinker Bond, the: whip, who had arranged 
the whole business—after, it must be confessed, a 
hint from Sir Peter. Laxton had complained that 
the Government were neglecting this part of the coun- 


easy 


good at 
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try. “They ought to show up more than they do in 
the county,” said Sir Peter, 
lessly: “I could easily put 
There were to be two dinner parties and a 
large but still select Sunday lunch, to let in the coun 
tryside to the spectacle of the Laxtons taking their 
(new) proper place at Shonts 

It was not only 
that troubled Lady Laxton; 
had—it was no use disguising 
it—rather too much the manner of an employer. He 
had a way of getting—how could one put it? 
dent at dinner, and Mergleson 
filing up his glass. 


and added almost care 
anybody up at Shonts.” 


select 


deficiencies 
there were also her hus- 


the sense of her own 
band’s excesses. He 


confi- 
to delight in 
Then he would contradict a good 
She felt that lord chancellors, however, are the 


seemed 


deal. 
sort of men one doesn’t contradict. 


‘| SHEN the Lord Chancellor was said to be inter 
ested in philosophy—a difficult subject. She had 
got Timbre to talk to him upon that. Timbre 
was a professor of philosophy at Oxford, so that was 
sure to be all right. But she wished she knew one 
or two good safe things to say in philosophy herself. 
She had long felt the need of a secretary, and now 
she felt it more than ever. If she had a secretary she 
could just tell him what it was she wanted to talk 
about, and he could get her one or two of the right 
books and mark the and she could 
learn it all up. 

She feared—it was a worrying fear—that Laxton 
would say right out, and very early in the week-end, 
that he didn’t believe in philosophy. He had a way 
of saying he “didn’t believe in” things like 


best 


pMISSU Les, 


large 


that—art, philanthropy, novels, and so on. Sometimes 
he said: “I don’t believe in all this’—art, or what- 
ever it was. She had watched people’s faces when 


he had said it, and she had come to the conclusion 
that saying you don’t believe in things isn’t the sort 
of thing people say nowadays. It was wrong some 
how. But she did not want to tell Laxton directly 
that it was wrong. He would remember if she did, 
but he had a way of taking such things rather badly 
at the time. She hated him to take things badly. 

“If one could invent little hint,” whis- 
pered to herself. 

She had often wished that she was better at hints. 

She was, you see 


some she 


gentlewoman, 
Her 
quite 


Poor. 





f 
modest, kindly. 
people were 
good people. 
But she 
was not clever, she 
was anything but 
clever. And the 
wives of these cap 
tains of industry) 
need to be very 
clever indeed if 
they are to escape 
a magnificent social 
They get 
and the 


of course. 


isolation. 
the titles 
big places and all 
that sort of thing: 
people don’t at all 
intend to isolate 
them, but there is. 
nevertheless, an in 
advertent 
ance. 


VEN as she ut 
E tered these 
words, “If one 
could invent 
little hint,” Bealby, 
down there, 
than forty feet 
away through the 
solid floor below 
her feet and a little 
to the right, 
wetting his stump 
of pencil as wet as 
he could in order to 
insure a sufficiently 


avoid 





some 


less 


was 


emphatic fourteenth y xt ’ Vv 
cross on the score j vj a 
sheet of the doomed < 
Thomas. Most of a ~ 
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than the private affairs of the Emperor of 
There was something going on up there 
his curiosity. All he heard of it was a distant com- 
ing and going of vehicles and some slight talk to 
which he inattentive—while the coachman and 
were having a drink in the pantry—until 
these maids and valets appeared. They seemed to 
him to appear suddenly out of nothing, like slugs 
after rain, black and rather shiny, sitting about in 
actively and quietly consuming small matters. He 
disliked them and they regarded him without affec- 
tion or respect. 

Who cared? He indicated his feeling toward them 
as soon as he was out of the steward’s room by a 
gesture of the hand and nose venerable only by rea- 
son of its antiquity. 

He had things more urgent to think about than 
strange valets and maids. Thomas had laid hands 
on him, jeered at him, inflicted shameful indignities 
on him, and he wanted to kill Thomas in some fright- 
ful manner. (But, if possible, unobtrusively. ) 

If he had been a little Japanese boy, this would 
have been an entirely honorable desire. It would have 
been Bushido and all that sort of thing. In the gar- 
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China. 
beyond even 


Was 


grooms 


dener’s stepson, however, it was—undesirable. 
Thomas, on the other hand, having remarked the 


red light of revenge in Bealby’s eye, and being secretly 
afraid, felt that his honor was concerned in not re- 
laxing his persecutions. He called him “Kicker,” and 
when he did not answer to that name he called him 
“Snorter,” “Bleater,” ” and finally tweaked 
Then he saw fit to assume that Bealby was 
deaf and that ear tweaking was the only available 
method of address. This led on to the convention 
of a sign language whereby ideas: were communicated 
to Bealby by means of painful but frequently quite 
ingeniously symbolical freedoms with various parts of 
his person. 


“Snooks, 
his ear. 


Also, Thomas affected to discover uncleanli- 
ness in Bealby’s head and succeeded after many difficul- 
ties in putting it into a sinkful of lukewarm water. 


EKANWHILE young Bealby devoted such scanty 
time as he could give to reflection to debating 
whether it were better to attack Thomas sud- 


denly with a carving knife or throw a lighted lamp. 
The large pantry inkpot of pewter might be effective 
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the other thirteen 
marks were done with such hard-breathing emphasis 


that the print of them went more than halfway 
through that little blue-edged book. 


6 tig arrival of the week-end guests impressed 
Bealby at first merely as a blessed influence that 

withdrew the four man servants into that un 
known world on the other side of the green baize door, 
but then he learned that it involved the ap- 
pearance of five new persons, two valets and three 
maids, for whom places had to be laid in the stew- 
ard’s room. Otherwise Lady Laxton’s social arrange- 
ments had no more influence upon the mind of Bealby 


also 


June #0 eo <% 


**1 dessay you'd like to be a gentleman,’’ said Mr. 
Darling. ‘‘l wouldn’t mind,’’ said young Bealby. ‘‘You 
got to be what your opportunities give you,’’ said Mr. Darling 


in its way, he thought, but he doubted whether in the 
event of a charge it had sufficient stopping power. 
He was also curiously attracted by a long two-pronged 
toasting fork that hung at the side of the pantry fire- 
place. It had reach. 

Over all these dark thoughts and 
tions Mr. Mergleson prevailed, large yet speedy, speedy) 
yet exact, parroting orders and making plump gestures, 
performing duties and seeing that duties were per- 


ill-concealed emo- 
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Matters came to a climax late on Saturday 
night at the end of a trying day, just before Mr. Mergle- 
son went round to lock up and turn out the lights. 

Thomas came into the pantry close behind Bealby, 
who, greatly belated through his own inefficiency, was 
carrying a tray of glasses from the steward’s room, 
applied an ungentle hand to his neck and ruffled up 
his back hair in a smart and painful manner. At the 
same time Thomas remarked: “Burrrrh !” 

Bealby stood still for a moment and then put down 
his tray on the table and, making peculiar sounds as 
he did so, resorted very rapidly to the toasting fork. 
He got a prong into Thomas’s chin at the first prod. 


formed. 


OW swift are the changes of the human soul! 
H At the moment of his thrust young Bealby was 

a primordial as he saw this 
incredible piercing of Thomas’s chin—for all the care 
that Bealby had taken it might just as well have been 
Thomas's eye—he moved swiftly through the ages and 
became a simple Christian child. He abandoned vio- 
lence and fled. 

The fork hung for-a moment from the visage of 
Thomas like a twisted beard of brass, and then rattled 
on the ground, 

Thomas clapped his hand to his chin and discov- 
ered blood. 

“You littlh—!" He never found the right word 
(which perhaps is just as well): instead he started 
in pursuit of Bealby. 

Bealby, in his sudden horror of 


Savage; SO SOOn 


his own act—and 


Thomas—fied headlong into the passage and made 
straight for the service stairs that went up into a 


higher world. He had little time to think. Thomas 
with a red-smeared chin appeared in pursuit. Thomas 
the avenger. Thomas really roused. Bealby shot 


through the green baize door and the pursuing foot- 
man pulled up only just in time not to follow him. 

Only just in time. He had an instinctive, instant, 
anxious fear of great dangers. He heard something, 
a sound as though the young of some very large ani- 
mal had squeaked feebly. He had a glimpse of some- 
thing black and white—and large. ... 

Then something, some glass thing, smashed. 

He steadied the green baize which was 
wobbling on its hinges, controlled his pant- 
ing breath and lis- 
tened. 

A low, rich voice 
w as — ejaculating. 
It was not Bealby’s 
voice, it was the 
voice of some sub- 
stantial person 
being quietly but 
deeply angry. They 
were the ejacula- 
tions, restrained in 
tone but not in 
quality, of a_ ripe 
and well - stored 
mind—no boy’s thin 
stuff. 

Then 
Thomas 


brass 


: * 
4 


very softly 
pushed 
opel the door—just 
widely enough to 
see—and as in- 
stantly let it fall 
back into place. 





ERY gently 
V and yet with 

an alert rapid- 
ity he turned about 
and stole down the 
service stairs. 

His superior offi- 
cer appeared in the 
passage below. 

“Mr. Mergleson,” 
he cried, “I say— 
Mr. Mergleson.” 

“What's up?” said 
Mr. Mergleson. 

“He's gone!” 

“Who?” 

“Bealby ?” 

“Home?” This al- 
- most hopefully. 
OO ali SALE a “No.” 

“Where?” 
“Up there! I think he ran against somebody.” 
Mr. Mergleson scrutinized his subordinate’s 
Then he listened intently ; 


—— 


sily —hUitiaearen. 
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face 
for a second. both men lis- 
tened intently. 

“Have to fetch him out of that,” said 


preparing for brisk activity. 


Mr. Mergle 
son suddenly 


HOMAS bent lower over the banisters. 
i “The Lord Chancellor!’ he whispered with 
white lips and a sideways gesture of his head. 
“What about ‘im?’ said Mergleson, arrested by 
something in the manner of Thomas. 
Thomas's whisper became so fine that Mr. Mergleson 








drew nearer to catch it and put up a hand to his ear. 
Thomas repeated the last remark. “He's just through 
there—on the landing—cursing and swearing—’orrible 
thinfigs—more like a mad turkey than a human being.” 
“Where's Bealby?”’ 
“He must almost 
after consideration. 
“But now—where is he?’ 
Thomas pantomimed infinite perplexity. 


‘ave run into ‘im,” said Thomas 


R. MERGLESON reflected and decided upon his 
M line. He came up the service staircase, lifted his 

chin, and with an air of meek officiousness went 
through the green door. There was no one now on the 
landing, there was nothing remarkable on the landing 
except a broken tumbler, but halfway up the Yrand 
staircase stood the Lord Chancellor. Under one arm 
the great jurist carried a soda-water siphon and he 
grasped a decanter of whisky in his hand. He turned 
sharply at the sound of the green baize door and bent 
upon Mr. Mergleson the most terrible eyebrows that 
ever surely adorned a legal visage! He was very 
red in the face and savage-looking. 

“Was it you,” he said with a threatening gesture 
of the decanter, and his voice betrayed a noble in- 
dignation—“was it you who slapped me behind?” 

“Slapped you behind, me lord?” 

“Slapped me behind. Don’t I speak—plainly?” 

“I—such a libbuty, me lord!” 

“Idiot! I ask you a plain question—” 

With almost inconceivable alacrity Mr. Mergleson 
rushed up three steps, leapt forward and caught the 

siphon as it slipped 
from his lord- 


ship’s arm. 
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He caught it, but at a price. He overset and, clasp 


ing it in his hands, struck his lordship first with the 


siphon on the left shin and then butted him, with a 
face that was still earnestly respectful, in the knees 
His lordship’s legs were driven sideways, so that they 
With a 
his 


were no longer beneath his center of gravity. 
topographical nature, 
Mr. Mergleson. The 
grasp and smashed presently 
The siphon 
and 


monosyllabic remark of a 
lordship collapsed upon 

canter flew out of his 
with emphasis upon the landing below. 
escaping from the wreckage of Mr. Mergleson 
drawn no doubt by a natural affinity, rolled noisily 
from step to step in pursuit of the decanter... . 

It was a curious little that hurried 
down the great staircase of Shonts that night. First 
the whisky like a winged harbinger with the pedes 
trian siphon in pursuit. Then the great lawyer gripping 
the great butler by the tails of his coat and punching 
furiously. Then Mr. Mergleson trying wildly to be 
respectful—even in disaster. First the Lord Chan 
cellor dived over Mr. Mergleson, grappling as he passed ; 
then Mr. Mergleson, attempting explanations, was 
pulled backward over the Lord Chancellor; then again 
the Lord Chancellor was for a giddy but vindictive 
moment uppermost; a second rotation and they 
reached the landing. 

Bang! There was a deafening report— 


HE week-end visit is a form of entertainment 
peculiar to Great Britain. It is a thing that 


could have been possible only in a land es- 


de- 


procession 


‘sentially aristocratic and mellow, in which even the 


observance of the Sabbath has become mellow. At 
every London terminus on a Saturday afternoon the 
outgoing trains have an unusually large proportion of 
first-class carriages, and a peculiar abundance of 
rich-looking dressing bags provoke the covetous eye. 
A discreet activity of valets and maids mingles with 
the stimulated alertness of the porters. One marks 
celebrities in gay raiment. There is an indefinable 
air of distinction upon platform and bookstall. Some- 
times there are carriages reserved for especially 
privileged parties. There are greetings. 

“And so you are coming too!” 

“No, this time it is Shonts.” 

“The place where they found the Rubens. 

it now?” ... 

Through this cheerfully prosperous throng went the 
Lord Chancellor with his high nose, those eye- 
brows of his which he seemed to be able to furl 

or unfurl at will and his expression of tranquil 
self-sufficiency. He was going to Shonts for his 
party and not for his pleasure, but there was 
no reason why that should appear upon his 
face. He went along preoccupied, pretend- 
ing to see nobody, leaving to others the dis- 
advantage of the greeting. In his right 
hand he carried a smail important bag of 
leather. Under his left arm he bore a 
philosophical work by Dr. MacTaggart, 
three illustrated papers, the “Fortnightly 


Who hag 


Review,” the day’s “Times,” the “Hib 
bert Journal,” “Punch,” and two blue 
books. His Lordship never quite 


knew the limits set to what he 





















could carry under his 
arm. His man, Can- 
diler, followed there- 


fore at a suitable 

with 

several pa 
pers that 


distance 
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had already been dropped, alert to retrieve any further 
losses. 

At the large bookstall 
Rampound Pilby, who according to 
feigning to be a member of the public and 
was asking the clerk about her last book. The 
Rampound Pilby hovering at hand 
failed to catch his He loathed the 
He speculated for a moment what 
sort of people could possibly stand Mrs. Pilby’s vast 
pretensions—even from Saturday to Monday. One 
dinner party on her right hand had glutted him fo 
life. He chose a corner seat, took possession of both 
it and the seat opposite it in order to have 
where to put his feet, left Candler to watch over and 
pack in his hand luggage and went high up the plat 
form, remaining there with his back to the world 
rather like a bigger, more aquiline Napoleon—in order 
to evade the great novelist. 


Mrs 
custom was 


they passed close by 
her 
general 
Lord 
Chancellor 
and deftly 


Rampound Pilbys. 


saw 


eye. 


sole 


N THIS he was completely successful. 
He returned however to find Candler on the verge 
of a personal conflict with a very fair young man in 


gray. He was so fair as to be almost an albino, ex- 
cept that his eyes were quick and brown; he was 


blushing the brightest pink and speaking very quickly. 

“These two places,” said Candler, breathless with 
the badness of his case, “are engaged.” 

“Oh, ve—very well,” said the very fair young man 
with his eyebrows and mustache looking very pale 
by contrast, “have it so. But do permit me to occupy 
the middle seat of the carriage. With a residuary 
interest in the semigentleman’s place.” 

“You little know, young man, whom you are call 
ing a semigentleman,” said Candler, whose speciality 
was grammar. 

“Here he is!” said the young gentleman. 

“Which place will you have, my lord?” 
Candler, abandoning his case altogether. 

“Facing,” said the Lord Chancellor, slowly unfurl! 
ing his eyebrows and scowling at the young man in 
gray. 

“Then I'll have the other,” said the very fair young 
man, talking very glibly. He spoke with a quick, low 


” 


asked 


voice, like one who forces himself to keep going. “You 
see,” he said, addressing the great jurist with the 


extreme familiarity of the courageously nervous, “I’ve 
gone into this sort of thing before. First, mind you, 
I have a far look for a vacant corner. I’m not the 
sort to spoil sport. But if there isn’t a vacant corner 
I look for traces of a semigentleman. <A semigentle 
man is one who has a soft cap and not an umbrella 

his friend in the opposite seat has the umbrella—or 
he has an umbrella and not a soft cap, or a water- 
proof, and not a bag, or a bag and not a waterproof. 


And a half interest in a rug. That’s what I call a 
semigentleman. You see the idea. Sort of divided 
beggar. Nothing in any way offensive.” 


“Sar, Chancellor, 
passion, “I 
what you call a semigentleman. 
my way?’ 

“Just as you please,” said the fair young gen 
tleman, and going a few paces from the carriage door 
he whistled for the boy with the He was 
bearing up bravely. 

“Pink "Un"? said the very fair young gentleman al 
most breathlessly. “‘Black and White’? What's all 
these others? ‘Atheneum’? ‘Sporting and Dramatic’? 
Right O. An’—Eh! What? Do I /Jook the sort that 
buys a ‘Spectator’? You don’t know! My dear boy, 
where’s your savoir faire?” 


’ / SHE Lord Chancellor was a philosopher and not 
easily perturbed. His severe manner was co! 
assumed and never much more than 
skin-deep. He had already furled his eyebrows and 
dismissed his vis-A-vis from his mind before the train 
started. He turned the “Hibbert Journal,” and 
read in it with a large tolerance. 
Dimly on the outskirts of 
very fair young man 


said the Lord 
concentrated 


interrupting in a 
don’t care a rap 
Will you get out of 


voice of 


very 


papers. 


sciously 


over 


the 
(Continued on page 3A) 


his 


COUSCLOUSDeSS 


It was a curious little proces- 
sion that hurried down the great 
staircase of Shonts that night 
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HE languor of spring was in the air. Herman 
Heidelmeier’s place on the corner bristled 
with photographs of rampant goats. An op- 
timistic German florist yawned on the seat 

of an old green wagon full of tulips and jonquils to 
brighten city dooryards; Halsted Street gleamed in 
its vernal coating of mud and the challenges of roost- 
ers came softly on the mild breezes from the twenty- 
five-foot chicken farms of thrifty householders on the 
back streets. It was spring all right. 

“This is the sort of a day that makes you want to 
sit in one of those high-backed automobiles and tell 
James to throw in the high speed and run over a 
few traflic cops,” Birdie McMullen observed to Billy 
Sheehan. They were strolling toward Birdie’s home 
under budding trees that were beginning their annual 
struggle with city smoke and dust. 

“You don’t need to fret very long about not having 
a car.” he returned. “I'm figuring to worry a swell 
car and a lot of other things out of the old man when 
I start in on my own hook, and you know all you 
have to do is say the word—” 

“Say, that’s old stuff, Billy. 
your act,” Birdie interrupted. “What’s the matter 
with you lately? You can’t walk a block without 
clouding up like an undertaker’s helper and handing 
out something about that four-rooms-complete-for- 
ninety-nine-fifty proposition. I thought I had hinted 
to you once or twice that there is nothing stirring 
in the matrimonial line.” 

“Well, you can’t keep me from thinking about it, 
can you?” he retorted. “And every little while I’m going 
to try you out with a leading question. If I don’t, how 
will I ever know when you’ve changed your mind?” 


ISS McMULLEN laughed softly, but it ended in 
M a little sigh. It was typical of Billy—care-free, 

impulsive Billy—that the automobile he had 
tentatively offered her as a wedding gift was to come 
from his father. 

“Oh, Billy, Billy, when will you learn?” 
“You were such anice boy before you got spring fever.” 

“Spring fever?’ he interrupted. “That’s a hit, too. 
Here I am laying my hand and heart at your feet. 
not to mention a few flat buildings and everything 
else I expect to grab off one of these days, and you 
tell me it’s spring fever! I wonder how you expect 
a fellow to act when he’s in love with you!” 

“Billy, I've got so many more things to keep me 
busy that I haven’t taken the time to think about it.” 
Birdie returned. “I always try to side-step when I 
see trouble coming my way. and it looks to me that 
this marriage game is trouble spelled out in electric 
lights. Why, you know I'd rather be your friend than 
your sparring partner, Billy.” 

“I'm glad you get such an awful laugh out of it,” 
Billy glowered. “But 1 suppose that’s the best I'm 
entitled to. Every time I quit joshing and try to 
act like a regular fellow, people begin to laugh and 
tell each other what a hit I would have made on 
the stage. When I told my father I was framing to 
vet married, it was a bigger scream with him than 
the minstrel show he went to in eighty-six. He grins 
how every time I show up around the house, and last 
night I caught him winking at my mother when I 


You ought to change 


she said. 
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passed through the room. He thinks he has some- 
thing on me because I’ve decided it’s my turn to settle 
down. I haven’t got the comedy end of it yet, but 
I suppose it’s there some place.” 

“Well, it is rather a brand-new thought to the old 
folks at home, Billy,” she said. “I think you'd get 
over it if you had something to keep you busy about 
ten hours a day.” 

“But I don’t want to get over it!” Sheehan pro- 
tested. “Birdie, this is the real thing with me—I’ve 
been trying to make you understand that for a long 
time now. And you might just as well make up your 
mind that I’m not a quitter when it comes to a propo- 
sition like—like you. 

“I guess I’ll beat it for the house,” he added. “I’ve 
been threatening to collect some rents for the old 
man to-day and I haven’t got started yet. I’ll lose 
my job if I don’t get busy and drag some money out 
of somebody.” 

“Yes, I suppose the wolf is building a nest on the 
front porch over at your place,” Birdie returned. “For- 
get your starving tenants for a while and come in a 
minute. My mother has been trying to find out what 
this new ‘tango tea’ is, and I told her you were agent 
for it and would tell her all about it. I think she’ll 
order a pound if you can make a strong enough talk.” 


N THE MeMullen parlor they found Mrs. Haskins 
I sunk in the depths of a rocking chair, imbibing tea 

and making moan. The proprietress of the Palace 
Photoplay Theatre was of the portly type for whom 
deep-seated, wide-armed easy chairs were designed. 

“TIT was just telling your ma what trouble I'm in, 
Birdie,” Mrs. Haskins said when the salutations were 
over. “It does seem to me that everybody in the 
world has their hand against a widow that’s trying 
and struggling to get along and do the best she can 
for herself and others even if it takes her last cent 
once she’s set her hand to it. It looks like Providence 
was too busy other places most of the time to look 
after them that has lost their protectors, like me.” 

“What seems to be the matter mostly?” Miss Mce- 
Mullen inquired. 

“It’s Jimmie Ferris,” the doleful widow explained. 
“He’s run away from me, and I can’t find hide nor 
hair of him. When Thomas and me took him to raise 
for you, Birdie 

“Raise for me?” the queen of Halsted Street inter- 
rupted. “Where do you get that stuff? You and your 
husband took him in when I rescued him from that 
Simon Legree bunch, because you thought it was your 
Christian duty and he’d be handy around the house. 
At least, that was the way Billy and I understood it. 
Wasn't it, Billy?” 

“Don’t ask me to referee, ladies.” he begged, holding 
up a protesting hand. “I remember there were six 
in the family out there where the orphan-asylum out- 
fit had staked Jimmie to a home, and he was getting 
housemaid’s knee and painter’s colic doing all the 
work for them when we went out and got him. If 
he’d stand without hitching in that plant, I shouldn't 
think he’d run out on you, Mrs. Haskins.” 

“You know I told you he had a record for mysteri- 
ous marathons,” Birdie reminded her. “He broke 
away from three or four places where they had him 
hobbled’ before you got him, but I thought that home- 
made pie of yours would keep him rooted to the spot. 
Maybe you don’t bake so often since you took that 
movie theatre?” 


RS. HASKINS put down her empty teacup re- 
M gretfully and sighed. “No, Birdie, it isn’t that,” 

she declared. “It’s that school I've been sending 
him to. He didn’t like it. You know yourself he told you 
he didn’t want to goto St. Agatha’s because there were 
girls going there, although the goodness knows it’s 
hard enough to scrape the money together to pay the 
sisters every month, girls or no girls. And it’s as I 
Was saying to Father Clancy only last Sunday, if I 
didn’t think it was my bounden duty to do what 
I could toward the support of the church and the 
school, IT wouldn’t be sending him there, and now 
he’s gone and run away from home. It makes it 
pretty hard,” she whimpered. 

Mrs. McMullen, with quick 
widow's teacup. 

“And you don’t know what's become of him?” she 
suggested. 

“Only what he put in the note he left me 
was going away where there wasn’t any 
Mrs. Haskins explained. 

“Oh, he left a note. eh?’ Birdie observed. “That's 
like Jimmie. That kid has a great idea of detail. 
If he was going into a game of marbles I think he’d 


” 


sympathy. filled the 


that he 


schools,” 
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hold up the whole shooting match until he had a 
written contract framing up the rules of the game. 
But I don’t think you need worry much, Mrs. Haskins. 
He'll be trailing home when he gets the far, faint 
smell of your hot biscuits and discovers that the eats 
aren’t hanging from the bushes by the riverside.” 

“Oh, I don't know, Birdie,” Mrs. Haskins wailed. “It 
would be just my luck to lose him. I lose everything.” 

“What do you care whether you lose him or not?’ 
Billy Sheehan suddenly interposed from his corner. 
“You've done your best by the little tyke, and if he 
doesn’t appreciate a good home and would rather pad- 
dle his own canoe, you should worry. He’s used to 
being an orphan, you know.” 


ISS McMULLEN turned to him with as near 
M an exhibition of asperity as her blithe na- 
ture permitted. 

“That'll be about all of that,” she suggested. “We 
went out and took this kid away from that home- 
finding outfit and promised to get a good home for 
him and see that he nestled up to a table about three 
times a day. Do you think we're going to side-step 
the first time he really needs a hand?’ 

“What does she mean?’ Mrs. Haskins asked, look- 
ing helplessly to Mrs. McMullen. 

“She means that W. Sheehan is going to burst upon 
the metropolis as an amateur gumshoe man and find 
James Ferris, the boy globe-trotter,.” Birdie explained. 
“T’d trail out and do it myself, but I’ve got a date 
with a manicure scissors this evening and I think the 
exercise would do you good.” 

“Who? Me?” Billy demanded, sitting up in alarm. 

“You are unanimously elected,” she said sweetly. 

“Well, say!” Mr. Sheehan floundered, “that’s some 
job you've staked out for me. Why, I wouldn’t know 
what to do first!” 

“Suppose you sniff at the note Jimmie left for Mrs. 
Haskins and then go out and follow his footsteps,” 
Miss McMullen suggested. 

“How could he do that, child.” Mrs. McMullen de- 
manded. “Sure, the police wouldn’t let him.” 

“That's up to him.” Birdie returned. “Billy does 
a lot of things the police wouldn’t stand for if they 
knew about them.” 

“I've got a grand chance to locate this slippery 
kid,” Sheehan growled. “He may have grabbed a 
freight train the first thing.” 

“It's. only a few mivutes ago I told yon what you 
needed was something to keep you busy for a while.” 
she countered. “Here it is ready to your hand. And 
if you track this flig? “han to his lair and bring 
him home you will ‘t the dm him a good turn, saving 
Mrs. Haskins from f it. Wprestration, obliging me a 
whole lot, and worened eyéyour own little attack.” 

’*+. minedft , 
RS. HASK/the mared d@eross at Sheehan com- 
miseratingiais way * 
“Oh, has love % something?” she mourned. 

“Only spring fdisme-ftiniie quickly interposed before 
Sheehan eould protest. “I never Bhew it to be fatal. 
Billy has s@gmuch timejon his Ss I know he’d enjoy 
being a sleuff®or a day ow o. And, believe me, 
we'll find Jimniig for rou, Mee. Haskins.” 

“T hope so, alma’ nil eMullen said as Sheehan 
London 








drew nearer to catch it and put up a hand to his ear. 
Thomas repeated the last remark. “He's just through 
there—on the landing—cursing and swearing—'orrible 
tliings—more like a mad turkey than a human being.” 
“Where's Bealby?’ 
“He must almost ‘ave run 
after consideration. 
“But now—where is he?” 
Thomas pantomimed infinite perplexity. 


into ‘im,” said Thomas 


line. He came up the service staircase, lifted his 

chin, and with an air of meek officiousness went 
through the green door. There was no one now on the 
landing, there was nothing remarkable on the landing 
except a broken tumbler, but halfway up thé grand 
staircase stood the Lord Chancellor. Under one arm 
the great jurist carried a soda-water siphon and he 
grasped a decanter of whisky in his hand. He turned 
sharply at the sound of the green baize door and bent 
upon Mr. Mergleson the most terrible eyebrows that 
ever surely adorned a legal visage! He was very 
red in the face and savage-looking. 

“Was it you,” he said with a threatening gesture 
of the decanter, and his voice betrayed a noble in- 
dignation—“was it you who slapped me behind?” 

“Slapped you behind, me lord?” 

“Slapped me behind. Don’t I speak—plainly?” 

“I—such a libbuty, me lord!” 

“Idiot! I ask you a plain question—” 

With almost inconceivable alacrity Mr. Mergleson 
rushed up three steps, leapt forward and caught the 

siphon as it slipped 
from his lord- 


M* MERGLESON reflected and decided upon his 


ship’s arm. 
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He caught it, but at a price. He overset and, clasp 
ing it in his hands, struck his lordship first with the 
siphon on the left shin and then butted him, with a 
face that was still earnestly respectful, in the knees 
His lordship’s legs were driven sideways, so that they 
were no longer beneath his center of gravity. With a 
monosyllabic remark of a topographical nature, his 
lordship upon Mr. Mergleson. The de- 
eanter flew out of his grasp and smashed presently 
with emphasis upon the landing below. The siphon 
escaping from the wreckage of Mr. Mergleson and 
drawn no doubt by a natural affinity, rolled noisily 
from step to step in pursuit of the decanter. .. . 

It was a curious little that hurried 
down the great staircase of Shonts that night. First 
the whisky like a winged harbinger with the pedes 
trian siphon in pursuit. Then the great lawyer gripping 
the great butler by the tails of his coat and punching 
furiously. Then Mr. Mergleson trying wildly to be 
respectful—even in disaster. First the Lord Chan 
cellor dived over Mr. Mergleson, grappling as he passed ; 
then Mr. Mergleson, attempting explanations, was 
pulled backward over the Lord Chancellor; then again 
the Lord Chancellor was for a giddy but vindictive 
rotation and they 


collapsed 


procession 


moment uppermost; a second 
reached the landing. 


Bang! There was a deafening report— 


HE week-end visit is a form of entertainment 
peculiar to Great Britain. It is a thing that 


could have been possible only in a land es- 


‘sentially aristocratic and mellow, in which even the 


observance of the Sabbath has become mellow. At 

every London terminus on a Saturday afternoon the 

outgoing trains have an unusually large proportion of 
first-class carriages, and a peculiar abundance of 
rich-looking dressing bags provoke the covetous eye. 

A discreet activity of valets and maids mingles with 

the stimulated alertness of. the porters. One marks 

celebrities in gay raiment. There is an indefinable 
air of distinction upon platform and bookstall. Some- 
times there are carriages reserved for especially 
privileged parties. There are greetings. 

“And so you are coming too!” 

“No, this time it is Shonts.” 

“The place where they found the Rubens. 
it now?” ... 

Through this cheerfully prosperous throng went the 
Lord Chancellor with his high those eye- 
brows of his which he seemed to be able to furl 

or unfurl at will and his expression of tranquil 
self-sufficiency. He was going to Shonts for his 
party and not for his pleasure, but there was 

no reason why that should appear upon his 

face. He went along preoccupied, pretend- 

ing to see nobody, leaving to others the dis- 
advantage of the greeting. In his right 

hand he carried a small important bag of 

leather. Under his left arm he 
philosophical work by Dr. MacTaggart, 

three illustrated papers, the “Fortnightly 

Review,” the day’s “Times,” the “Hib 

bert Journal,” “Punch,” and two blue 

books. His Lordship never quite 

knew the limits set to what he 

could carry under his 
arm. His man, Can- 
dler, followed there- 
fore at a suitable 
distance with 
several pa- 
pers that 


Who hae 


nose, 


bore a 
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had already been dropped, alert to retrieve any further 


losses. 
At the large bookstall they passed close by Mrs 
Rampound Pilby, who according to her custom was 


feigning to be a member of the general public and 
was asking the clerk about her last book. The Lord 
Rampound Pilby hovering at hand 
and deftly failed to catch his eye. He loathed the 
Rampound Pilbys. He speculated for a moment what 
sort of people could possibly stand Mrs. Pilby’s vast 
pretensions from Saturday to Monday. One 
dinner party on her right hand had glutted him fo 
life. He chose a corner seat, took possession of both 
it and the opposite it in order to have 
where to put his feet, left Candler to watch over and 
pack in his hand luggage and went high up the plat 
form, remaining there with his back to the world 
rather like a bigger, more aquiline Napoleon—in orde1 
to evade the great novelist. 


Chancellor saw 


even 


seat sole 


N THIS he was completely successful. 
| He returned however to find Candler on the verge 

of a personal conflict with a very fair young man in 
gray. He was so fair as to be almost an albino, ex 
cept that his eyes were quick and brown; he was 
blushing the brightest pink and speaking very quickly. 

“These two places,” said Candler, breathless with 
the badness of his case, “are engaged.” 

“Oh, ve—very well,” said the very fair young man 
with his eyebrows and mustache looking very pale 
by contrast, “have it so. But do permit me to occupy 
the middle seat of the carriage. With a residuary 
interest in the semigentleman’s place.” 

“You little know, young man, whom you are call 
ing a semigentleman,” said Candler, whose speciality 
was grammar. 

“Here he is!” said the young gentleman. 

“Which place will you have, my lord?” 
Candler, abandoning his case altogether. 

“Facing,” said the Lord Chancellor, slowly unfur! 
ing his eyebrows and scowling at the young man in 


asked 


gray. 

“Then T’ll have the other,” said the very fair young 
man, talking very glibly. He spoke with a quick, low 
voice, like one who forces himself to keep going. “You 
see,” he said, addressing the great jurist with the 
extreme familiarity of the courageously nervous, “I’ve 
gone into this sort of thing before. First, mind you, 
I have a far look for a vacant corner. I’m not the 
sort to spoil sport. But if there isn’t a vacant corner 
I look for traces of a semigentleman. A semigentle 
man is one who has a soft cap and not an umbrella 
his friend in the opposite seat has the umbrella—or 
he has an umbrella and not a soft cap, or a water- 
proof, and not a bag, or a bag and not a waterproof. 
And a half interest in a rug. That’s what I call a 
semigentleman. You see the idea. Sort of divided 
Nothing in any way offensive.” 

Lord Chancellor, 
concentrated passion, “I 
what you call a semigentleman. 
my way?’ 

“Just as you please,” said the very fair young gen 
tleman, and going a few paces from the carriage door 
he whistled for the boy with the papers. He was 
bearing up bravely. 

“Pink 'Un"? said the very 
most breathlessly. “‘Black and 
these others? ‘Atheneum’? ‘Sporting and Dramatic’? 
Right O. An’—Eh! What? Do I /Jook the sort that 
buys a ‘Spectator’? You don’t know! My dear boy, 
where’s your savoir faire?” 


p / SHE Lord Chancellor was a philosopher and not 
easily perturbed. His severe manner was con- 
assumed and never much than 
skin-deep. He had already furled his eyebrows and 
dismissed his vis-A-vis from his mind before the train 
started. He turned over the “Hibbert Journal,” and 
read in it with a large tolerance. 
Dimly on the outskirts of his 
very fair young man 


beggar. 
“Sir,” said the 
voice of 


interrupting in a 
don't care a rap 
Will you get out of 


fair young gentleman al- 
White’? What's all 


scious] more 


consciousness the 


(Continued on page 34) 


It was a curious little proces- 
sion that hurried down the great 
staircase of Shonts that night 
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HE languor of spring was in the air. Herman 
Heidelmeier’s place on the corner bristled 
with photographs of rampant goats. An op- 
timistic German florist yawned on the seat 

of an old green wagon full of tulips and jonquils to 
brighten city dooryards; Halsted Street gleamed in 
its vernal coating of mud and the challenges of roost- 
ers came softly on the mild breezes from the twenty- 
five-foot chicken farms of thrifty householders on the 
back streets. It was spring all right. 

“This is the sort of a day that makes you want to 
sit in one of those high-backed automobiles and tell 
James to throw in the high speed and run over a 
few tratlic cops,” Birdie McMullen observed to Billy 
Sheehan. They were strolling toward Birdie’s home 
under budding trees that were beginning their annual 
struggle with city smoke and dust. 

“You don’t need to fret very long about not having 
a car.” he returned. “I’m figuring to worry a swell 
car and a lot of other things out of the old man when 
I start in on my own hook, and you know all you 
have to do is say the word 

“Say, that’s old stuff, Billy. 
your act,” Birdie interrupted. “What’s the matter 
with you lately? You can’t walk a block without 
clouding up like an undertaker’s helper and handing 
out something about that four-rooms-complete-for- 
ninety-nine-fifty proposition. I thought I had hinted 
to you once or twice that there is nothing stirring 
in the matrimonial line.” 

“Well, you can’t keep me from thinking about it, 
can you?” he retorted. “And every little while I’m going 
to try you out with a leading question. If I don’t, how 
will I ever know when you’ve changed your mind?” 


ISS McMULLEN laughed softly, but it ended in 
M a little sigh. It was typical of Billy—care-free, 

impulsive Billy—that the automobile he had 
tentatively offered her as a wedding gift was to come 
from his father. 

“Oh, Billy, Billy, when will you learn?’ she said. 
“You were such anice boy before you got spring fever.” 

“Spring fever?” he interrupted. “That’s a hit, too. 
Here I am laying my hand and heart at your feet. 
not to mention a few flat buildings and everything 
else I expect to grab off one of these days, and you 
tell me it’s spring fever! I wonder how you expect 
a fellow to act when he’s in love with you!” 

“Billy, I've got so many more things to keep me 
busy that I haven’t taken the time to think about it.” 
Birdie returned. “I always try to side-step when I 
see trouble coming my way. and it looks to me that 
this marriage game is trouble spelled out in electric 
lights. Why, you know I'd rather be your friend than 
your sparring partner, Billy.” 

“I'm glad you get such an awful laugh out of it,” 
Billy glowered. “But 1 suppose that’s the best I'm 
entitled to. Every time I quit joshing and try to 
act like a regular fellow, people begin to laugh and 
tell each other what a hit I would have made on 
When I told my father I was framing to 
vet married, it was a bigger scream with him than 
the minstrel show he went to in eighty-six. He grins 
how every time I show up around the house, and last 
night I caught him winking at my mother when I 


You ought to change 


the stage. 
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passed through the room. He thinks he has some- 
thing on me because I’ve decided it’s my turn to settle 
down. I haven’t got the comedy end of it yet, but 
I suppose it’s there some place.” 

“Well, it is rather a brand-new thought to the old 
folks at home, Billy,” she said. “I think you'd get 
over it if you had something to keep you busy about 
ten hours a day.” 

“But I don’t want to get over it!” Sheehan pro- 
tested. “Birdie, this is the real thing with me—lI’ve 
been trying to make you understand that for a long 
time now. And you might just as well make up your 
mind that I’m not a quitter when it comes to a propo- 
sition like—like you. 

“T guess I'll beat it for the house,” he added. “I’ve 
been threatening to collect some rents for the old 
man to-day and I haven’t got started yet. I'll lose 
my job if I don’t get busy and drag some money out 
of somebody.” 

“Yes, I suppose the wolf is building a nest on the 
front porch over at your place,” Birdie returned. “For- 
get your starving tenants for a while and come in a 
minute. My mother has been trying to find out what 
this new ‘tango tea’ is, and I told her you were agent 
for it and would tell her all about it. I think she’ll 
order a pound if you can make a strong enough talk.” 


N THE MeMullen parlor they found Mrs. Haskins 
| sunk in the depths of a rocking chair, imbibing tea 

and making moan. The proprietress of the Palace 
Photoplay Theatre was of the portly type for whom 
deep-seated, wide-armed easy chairs were designed. 

“TI was just telling your ma what trouble I'm in, 
Birdie,” Mrs. Haskins said when the salutations were 
over. “It does seem to me that everybody in the 
world has their hand against a widow that’s trying 
and struggling to get along and do the best she can 
for herself and others even if it takes her last cent 
once she’s set her hand to it. It looks like Providence 
was too busy other places most of the time to look 
after them that has lost their protectors, like me.” 

“What seems to be the matter mostly?” Miss Mc- 
Mullen inquired. 

“It’s Jimmie Ferris,” the doleful widow explained. 
“He’s run away from me, and I can’t find hide nor 
hair of him. When Thomas and me took him to raise 
for you, Birdie 

“Raise for me?” the queen of Halsted Street inter- 
rupted. “Where do you get that stuff? You and your 
husband took him in when I rescued him from that 
Simon Legree bunch, because you thought it was your 
Christian duty and he’d be handy around the house. 
At least, that was the way Billy and I understood it. 
Wasn't it, Billy?” 

“Don’t ask me to referee, ladies,” he begged, holding 
up a protesting hand. “I remember there were six 
in the family out there where the orphan-asylum out- 
fit had staked Jimmie to a home, and he was getting 
housemaid’s knee and painter’s colic doing all the 
work for them when we went out and got him. If 
he’d stand without hitching in that plant, I shouldn't 
think he’d run out on you, Mrs. Haskins.” 

“You know I told you he had a record for mysteri- 
ous marathons,” Birdie reminded her. “He broke 
away from three or four places where they had him 
hobbled before you got him, but I thought that home- 
made pie of yours would keep him rooted to the spot. 
Maybe you don’t bake so often since you took that 
movie theatre?” 


RS. HASKINS put down her empty teacup re- 
M gretfully and sighed. “No, Birdie, it isn’t that,” 
she declared. “It’s that school I’ve been sending 
him to. He didn’t like it. You know yourself he told you 
he didn’t want to goto St. Agatha’s because there were 
girls going there. although the goodness knows it’s 
hard enough to scrape the money together to pay the 
month, girls or no girls. And it’s as I 
was saying to Father Clancy only last Sunday,-if I 
didn’t think it was my bounden duty to do what 
I could toward the support of the church and the 
school, I wouldn’t be sending him there. and now 
he’s gone and run away from home. It makes it 
pretty hard,” she whimpered. 
Mrs. McMullen, with quick 
widow's teacup. 
“And you don’t know what's become of him?” she 


sisters every 


sympathy, filled the 


suggested. 

“Only what he put in the note he left me 
was going away where there wasn’t any 
Mrs. Haskins explained. 

“Oh, he left a note, eh?’ Birdie observed. “That's 
like Jimmie. That kid has a great idea of detail. 
If he was going into a game of marbles I think he'd 


that he 


schools,” 
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hold up the whole shooting match until he had a 
written contract framing up the rules of the game. 
But I don’t think you need worry much, Mrs. Haskins. 
He'll be trailing home when he gets the far, faint 
smell of your hot biscuits and discovers that the eats 
aren’t hanging from the bushes by the riverside.” 

“Oh, I don't know, Birdie,” Mrs. Haskins wailed. “It 
would be just my luck to lose him. I lose everything.” 

“What do you care whether you lose him or not?’ 
Billy Sheehan suddenly interposed from his corner. 
“You've done your best by the little tyke, and if he 
doesn’t appreciate a good home and would rather pad- 
dle his own canoe, you should worry. He’s used to 
being an orphan, you know.” 


ISS McMULLEN turned to him with as near 
M in exhibition of asperity as her blithe na- 
ture permitted. 

“That'll be about all of that,” she suggested. “We 
went out and took this kid away from that home- 
finding outfit and promised to get a good home for 
him and see that he nestled up to a table about three 
times a day. Do you think we're going to side-step 
the first time he really needs a hand?’ 

“What does she mean?’ Mrs. Haskins asked, look- 
ing helplessly to Mrs. McMullen. 

“She means that W. Sheehan is going to burst upon 
the metropolis as an amateur gumshoe man and find 
James Ferris, the boy globe-trotter,” Birdie explained. 
“T’d trail out and do it myself, but I’ve got a date 
with a manicure scissors this evening and I think the 
exercise would do you good.” 

“Who? Me?” Billy demanded, sitting up in alarm. 

“You are unanimously elected,” she said sweetly. 

“Well, say!” Mr. Sheehan floundered, “that’s some 
job you've staked out for me. Why, I wouldn’t know 
what to do first!” 

“Suppose you sniff at the note Jimmie left for Mrs. 
Haskins and then go out and follow his footsteps,” 
Miss McMullen suggested. 

“How could he do that, child.” Mrs. McMullen de- 
manded. “Sure, the police wouldn’t let him.” 

“That’s up to him,” Birdie returned. “Billy does 
a lot of things the police wouldn’t stand for if they 
knew about them,” 

“I've got a grand chance to locate this slippery 
kid,” Sheehan growled. “He may have grabbed a 
freight train the first thing.” 

“It’s only a few miyutes ago I told you what you 
needed was somethin to Keep you busy for a while.” 
xhe countered. “Here bt is*ready to your hand. And 
if you track this’ fl n to his lair and bring 
him home you wi m a good turn, saving 
Mrs. Haskins from tration, obliging me a 
whole lot, and y r own little attack.” 
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rose and moved toward the door. “I was just telling 
her that I thought you might think of something to do. 
She was so worried about Jimmie.” 

“Thinking of something to do is my one grand spe- 
cialty,” her daughter returned genially. “It keeps me 
from falling asleep at the switch. It’s you for the 
trail, Billy, and while you're giving the third degree 
to some of the kid’s partners in crime around here, I'll 
try to get a line on him myself. Call me up if you 
hear anything.” 


She followed him into the little hallway and low- 
ered her voice. 
“I told you this spring fever was contagious,” she 


said. “Now it’s Jimmie Ferris that’s got it.” 
Sheehan gripped her hand suddenly in the darkness 
and leaned toward her a trifle. 
“I wish you'd catch it—just a touch of the sort I've 
got,” he whispered savagely. And Birdie, with a 
laugh, thrust him out into the dusk. 


ILLY reported progress over the telephone that 

night, but he had no definite clue to the where- 

abouts of the runaway. Interviews with a half 
dozen of Jimmie’s intimates in the neighborhood 
brought out a flood of testimony that he had made 
no secret of his intention to desert the lugubrious 
Haskins household when opportunity offered. Also he 
was determined to seek a clime, near or remote, it 
mattered little, where schools conducted by  black- 
robed Sisters of Charity were unknown and where 
boy scouts controlled all things of importance. 

“T don’t suppose he’s gone far because he didn’t have 
more than eight cents on him,” Sheehan told Miss Mc- 
Mullen. “If he tried riding a freight the police would 
probably have him by now, and I've telephoned enough 
to make sure he isn’t locked up anywhere.” 

“Got a couple more nickels?” Birdie demanded. 

“As many as three,” he returned cheerfully. 

“Stay on the job, my good man, until you turn up 
a clue,” she ordered, “and don't do it all by telephone. 
Step around a bit and see what's going on.” 

“It doesn’t look very hopeful to me,” he grumbled. 
“T think the kid will show up all right when he gets 
hungry.” 

“The idea is not to let him get hungry if we can 
flush him before then,” Miss McMullen said sweetly. 
“IT assumed charge of him a few months ago, Wil- 
liam, and the neighbors would probably chatter if 
he went around panhandiing for his meals at their 


back doors. I’m going to find him before he gets 
notorious and you've got to be chief sleuth. Good 
night, Sherlock.” 

Aggressiveness was the touchstone of Birdie Mce- 


Mullen’s character. She had no notion of delegating 
to Billy Sheehan the search for her missing protégé 
when she issued to him such definite instructions. 

On the morning following the visit of Mrs. Haskins, 
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learning that Jimmie was still absent from his familiar 


no trace of him had been discovered 


two friendly 


haunts and that 
by Sheehan or either of 
geants whom the latter had desperately enlisted in the 
hunt, Miss McMullen pinned on her new black hem) 
hat with the jaunty bunch of poppies and sallied forth 
the trail. She had not gone three blocks 
from Hope Street when she caught sight of three 
bright-eyed lads in gray slouch hats and brown 
canvas knickerbockers approaching from the direc- 
tion of Halsted Street. 


? I SHEY looked vaguely familiar, and Birdie would 
have passed them with the friendly nod she 
gave to all the children of the neighborhood had 

they not somehow given her the impression that they 
were anxious to slip by unnoticed. Their pockets 
bulged, and two of them carried under their arms lit- 
tle packages which they shifted uneasily as Miss Mc- 
Mullen drew nearer, her eyes on the trio. One of them 
stopped short and showed a disposition to bolt, but 
the others, edging toward the grassplot that bordered 
the sidewalk, moved warily ahead. And at that mo- 
ment intuition assumed control of the situation and 
led the sharp-eyed young woman to halt the three of 
the furtive glances. 

“Good morning, boys,” she said pleasantly. 

They stopped, looked up, and then, after a glance 
at one another, faced her a trifle defiantly. 

“Good morning,” the eldest of the three returned. 

“Why, you boys are Boy Scouts, aren’t you?’ she 
went on, as though in pleased surprise. The three 
squared thejr shoulders and instinctively stood a trifle 
straighter. 

“Yes, ma’am. We're scouts,” the spokesman ad- 
mitted. “I’m the one that got them two into the 
scouts,” he volunteered with a jerk of his head toward 
his companions. 


detective ser 


herself on 


IRDIE was studying them critically. “Do you 
know who I am?” she asked suddenly. Again 
they dropped their glances to the struggling 


greensward beneath their feet. 

“I know you,” ventured one of the pair who had not 
spoken; “it was me told Ragon and Schnable who you 
was. You’re, now—you're Birdie McMullen.” 

Ragon, the leader of the group, gave his associate 


scout a black look for that. Evidently denial would 
have been better policy. 

“Yes, that’s right,” Birdie admitted. “And now I 
want to tell you something. You Boy Scouts are 


pledged to do one good deed every day, aren’t you?’ 
“Sure we are,” Ragon promptly declared. “Some 
**It’s all right for girls, I suppose. 
But I ain’t got no time to learn about no 
seven deadly sins. That gives me a pain’’ 
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days a fellow has to skip because you can’t always 


come across somethin’ good to do.” 


“We're doin’ somethin’ good now,” Schnable sud 
denly piped up. 

“Shut up!” his scout leader ordered fiercely, and 
Pirdie did not fail to observe that little Miller. 
the third of the outfit, bestowed upon the gar 
rulous Schnable a surreptitious pinch that made him 
wince. 

“Of course you are,” Miss McMullen went on, “and 


you're ready to do another good turn for a chap, aren't 
you? Suppose I should tell you of a little boy that’s 
hungry—a boy that hasn’t any father or mother—no 
home—no bed to sleep in or anything like you boys 
have. Wouldn't you try to help him out?’ 

“Sure we would!” Ragon and Miller chorused, while 
Schnable trailed in with: “You bet you.” 

“Well, I know just such a boy,’ she continued, “and 
when I tell you who he is, I know you fellows are 
going to lend a hand. His name is Jimmie Ferris.” 

Had Miss McMullen suddenly flashed a police badge 
and told the three boy scouts that they were under 
arrest, she could scarcely have upset them more thor- 
oughly. Miller and Schnable jumped from her invol 
untarily, but she seized Ragon’s shoulder in a master 
ful grip before he could escape. 


" OW, then,” she said in a brisk, commanding 
N tone, “you take me to where Jimmie is right 

away. That’s what you're going to do and 
I'll do the rest.” 

For the flicker of an eyelash Ragon contemplated 
resistance and flight. But Birdie’s calm gaze had awed 
hearts far stouter than his, and on the instant he 
capitulated. 

“Who—who told you about it?” he quavered. 

“Never mind,” she replied mysteriously, “let’s get 
over to where Jimmie is. I’m in a hurry.” 

“We was goin’ to be in the circus—Jimmie knows 
where there’s one away off on a railroad train more’n 
a hunderd miles,” young Schnable volunteered. This 
time he was neither reproved nor pinched by his com 
rades. The veil of secrecy had been rent. There was 
need no longer for the code of honor. 

“Aw, then,” Ragon said. “Tl you 
where he is. But I can prove it by you two kids that 
I didn't snitch.” 


come on, show 


N THE hayloft of August Schnable’s barn Miss 
I MeMullen found her errant reclining in 

state on a sway-backed lounge, through the horse 
hair covering of which the springs jauntily protruded. 
Around him were evidences that he had sternly de 
clined to enter upon the period of starvation that had 
been so generally predicted for him. He looked con- 
tented and even replete as he gravely welcomed the 
unexpected visitor to his lair. (Concluded on page 37) 
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URING the latter part 
of California’s forma- 
tive period no one had 
suspected Dave Chip 

ley of farsightedness, or even 
the desire to reap the rewards 
of farsightedness. Dave had 
peen too busy flirting with the 
goddess Chance, taking astronomical ob 
servations through the bottom of a bottle, 
shooting up a town now and then, and 
punching cattle for the old Rover outfit. 
Dave’s constant associate in such pur- 
suits was Babe, the brown mare, the indefatigable cat 
tle pony with a record from San Diego to the Tehachepi 
for intelligence and quickness of limb, she that later 
was called “The Pensioner.” 
To see Dave at the head of a bunch of cowmen, 
pent on holiday pursuits, race into a little "dobe town 
on Babe, was a sight to 
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FOR 20, 


By Arthur Preston Hankins 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. N. MARCHAND 
time to plow his land and sow alfalfa. This required 
ready cash, and Dave reluctantly sold 200 acres at 
$50 an acre. He canceled his debt and began put- 
ting his land under cultivation. 

The development of Chipley Ranch makes an interest 
ing story, but a long one. Summed up briefly, it is this: 


1914 





11 
girl And you and said colt’ll 
have twenty acres o’ the best 
land in the Conejo Valley to 


2B 
do with as you please. You 
The Pensioner 22252 
Well, we'll plow out the alfalfy 


and let the poverty grass grow, 
and we'll keep it irrigated for 
The land's worth $7,000. No man’ll 
ever straddle you again, You'll be 
pensioned, and you won't have nothin’ to 
do but wad your belly with poverty grass 
and fret about that colt. Suit you?’ 
sabe rubbed her soft muzzle against Dave’s neck to 
indicate that it would. 

So the motherhood yearning within her for a life- 
time was stilled. Babe’s soft black eyes roved lov- 
ingly over a spindle-legged female monstrosity that 
staggered about and butted her flank for milk. The 

monstrosity promised 


you. 


sabe 





gladden the heart of a 
lover of the old pic- 

turesque West. For in- , 
stance, Dave and Babe can 
had won their saddle in “ e < 
a roping contest at a ’ 
yodeo in Los Angeles 
The saddlery company 
that donated the prize 
had aimed to make of it 
a lasting advertisement 
and a hopeless model for 
all competitors. It was 
mounted with heavy 
coin silver from the horn 
to the tips of the low- 
swinging tapaderas. 


NCE, at the end of 
O a week's vacation 

which had drained 
him of every hard-earned 
dollar, Dave, after con- 
sulting Babe, had _ re- 
fused $350 for this sad 
die. The bridle and the 
martingales were of raw- 
hide, intricately plaited 
by Indian hands, and 
trimmed with silver and 
horsehair tassels wher 
ever silver and hair 
ecould be appended. 
Dave’s brace of six- 
shooters was the envy 
of the West. His chaps 
and sombreros were 
copied through three 
counties. All these were 
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to Dave as is the sumac 
blossom to the bee. But 
Babe, the flesh and blood of his picturesqueness, was 
the heart of his very heart. 

There came into Dave’s reckless life one day the 
inevitable sedative element. The element was called 
Mary, and had brown hair and eyes, and lips that 
were like the heart of the ripe pomegranate. 

So Dave’s vacations ceased. He fingered a 
book lovingly. Gradually he added to his savings. 
His strong brown hands grew familiar with a note- 
book and the stub of a pencil. Figures pleased him, 
he found. He came to realize that all along he had 
been farsighted and shrewd, but had known it not. 

His fellow cattlemen told him that the level bottom 
lands of the Conejo River were good for grazing till 
April, and from then till time for the winter rains 
were good for nothing. Dave couldn’t believe them. 
He had seen that California was coming into her own. 
He had been studious over the marvels of irrigation. 
He talked the matter over with the brown-eyed one 
and Babe, then invested his all in bottom land at $10 
an acre. He paid what he could, and gave a mort- 
gage, with interest at 6 per cent, for the balance. It 
caused him to wait a little longer for his bride: but 
she of the pomegranate lips believed in Dave and was 
content to wait with him. Every day Dave and Babe 
rode hard and hazardously after cattle; and every 
cent they made paid interest on the deferred pay- 
ments. Babe was growing a trifle old, though she 
showed it but little. However, there was now no 
money to be spent on a pony to relieve her, and none 
of the Rover nags appealed to Dave. 


WO years and a half they waited. 
seemed to drop 


A big land company bought up 20,000 acres 
adjoining Dave’s 1,000, “Finest citrus and alfalfa land 
in southern California,” the president told the incredu- 
lous cattlemen. The company made Dave an offer for 
his holdings which would have netted him 100 per 
cent, but he refused. “Glad to welcome you,” he told 
them. “I’ve expected you for quite a spell.” 

They laid out a town site and began developing 
Water on top of a near-by mountain. Promptly Dave 
sank wells. The town meant a market, and it was 


pass 


Then the sky 


To see Dave at the head of a bunch of 
cowmen, bent on holiday pursuits, race into 
a little ’dobe town on Babe, was a sight to glad- 
den the heart of a lover of the old picturesque West 


Dave married the girl and plowed the land. The 
big company, with $1,000,000 back of them, wrought 
fairylike changes in the valley of the Conejo. They 
earried Dave along with them willy-nilly. In the year 
1906 Dave sold 640 acres of his ranch for $250 an acre, 
reserving for himself 160 acres of tle very best, for 
which he refused $350 an acre. 


, / ‘HIS little deal off his hands, he took a long 
breath and began to look about him. What 
should it be?—a trip round the world?—a year 

in Paris?—an automobile tour through Europe? What 

did people do with money, anyway? 

He talked it over with the brown-eyed one. He was 
advised to build a home on his 160 acres before he set 
foot out of the county. The fine house was at last 
The followed. Then the garage. 
Then the tennis court. Then—but just here Dave 
thought of something with a regretful pang. 

Over at the old Rover Ranch was Babe. He had 
forgotten Babe during the past few years of hustling. 
Why, Babe—Babe—the lumps crowded one another in 
his throat tabe had helped him do all this! Who 
but Babe had carried him day in and day out after 
the cattle? Never for a single minute had she failed 
him. Babe!—the companion of his frivolous days, 
the team mate in the making of his fortune! She was 
over there at the Rover, old, alone, neglected by him. 

The dawn saw him astride a big, rawboned black, 
galloping over the mesa to the far southeast. The 
night of the following day witnessed the welcoming 
of old Babe to Chipley Ranch. 

“Now what, old girl?” Dave whispered in her furry 
ear. “Kinda lean in the ribs, ain't you? Thought 
Dave had forgotten, didn’t you? Just mislaid you 
that’s all. Forget it. 

“T’'ll tell you what, All your dad-blamed life 
you've been hankerin’ to mother a colt. I've seen it 
in those big black eyes. You'll have your colt, old 


erected. stables 


sabe: 


some day to resemble a 
specimen of the family 
quid. And more, Dave 
saw in the filly of the 
future a replica of his 
heloved Babe. There 
was the same white snip 
in the nose; the same 
carriage of the head; 
and, a year later, the 
filly developed the same 
long, tireless gait. The 
two occupied a pasture 
of twenty acres worth 





$7,000. 
HIPLEY RANCH 
sa was at last the 
earthly paradise 
that Mary’s heart had 


craved. Then Dave 
rested and looked about 
again. 

“It’s too beautiful to 
leave for another year,” 
said Mary. 

So another year they 
stayed. 

Then, half reluctantly, 
they uprooted them- 
selves. Dave put on a 
white collar and a de- 
testable derby hat. They 
packed their trunks and 
started round the world. 

A year later they were 
back. And Dave, not 
even stopping to remove 
his white collar, ran to 
the upper twenty for his 
welcome from Babe. 

London clothes could not fool Babe. Her low, nasal 
voice was lifted in greeting before Dave had reached 
the gate. Trailed by her slick, lithe offspring, she gal- 
loped over the green floor toward the tear-blinded 
man who couldn't find the gate latch. 

When it was all over they stood and 
each other. 

“You're gettin’ along in years, old girl,” observed 
Dave. “But, holy smok:« !—you’re fat as an ole groun’ 
squirrel in a barley field. And thisun—this here kid”— 
he turned to the filly—‘“thisun’s some hoss! She’s you 
the day I won you on aces-up from Daisy Dick, Babe.” 

Babe's eyes smoldered with mother pride. 

“We'll have the old saddle on her to-morrow, Babe,” 
Dave went on. “We'll see if her mother’s blood flows 
through her veins. We'll see if she’s worthy to carry 
the saddle you and me won handlin’ the worst steer 
in Californy.” 

Babe’s soft, luminous eyes seemed to say: “I think 
you'll find her worthy.” 

So the following morning, after many unsuccessful 
preliminaries, the silver-mounted saddle was cinched 
on the back of the unnamed filly. Two ranch hands 
held, one the silver bit, the other the young mare’s 
nostrils, while Dave Chipley vaulted into the saddle, 
keen for a long-forgotten thrill. 

Then followed an entertainment that held the ranch 
hands spellbound. sabe watched with interest, but 
evidently sure of the outcome. 


WICE Dave bit the dust, and came up with his 

I mouth full of it. With a blood-smeared face 

and a blackened eye, he limped back to his 
neophyte, more determined than ever. The battle lasted 
half an hour, then the mare was spent. Triumphantly 
Dave swung her this way and that, patting her stream- 
ing neck, crooning love talk. She stood trembling but 
convinced as he dismounted. 

“Gosh ding you!” Dave breathed proudly into her 
ear. “You got your mother’s blood ail right. That 
was worth goin’ round the world for.” 

tjabe ambled up. 

“You quit your laughin’,” Dave told her. “If you'd 
‘a’ been to Paris and London (Continued on page 29) 
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N THE SOUTH SIDE of the harbor of Vera 

Cruz, in a corner of the beach by themselves, 

the United States Navy Aviation Corps, Lieu 

tenant Commander Henry C. Mustin in com 
mand, are encamped. If they would only move their 
camp nearer to the heart of the city, they would be 
more popular idols even than they are, not only with 
the dark, native population, which from the crest of 
near-by sand hills views their high operations with 
tumultuous approval, but with the youth and 
beauty and maturity of the American colony. 

Down here in the war zone where every officer on 
duty ashore has to carry a .45 automatic pistol 
strapped to his thigh and every enlisted man a maga 
zine rifle to his shoulder, it is taken as a matter of 
course that when the time comes any man in uniform 
will be in the way of having his liver or his lungs 
punctured by the enemy’s Mausers, and that is all 
right and proper for heroes, but not necessarily hope 
less with so many good service surgeons standing by 
to patch him up; but when, in addition to these casual 
and regular chances of being shot up, a man is also 
liable to be brought tumbling to good old earth or 
ocean from a height of a few thousand feet—why, then, 
he is in the way of being doubly a hero. 


A Flock of Heroes 


, ] SHE young ladies of the American colony, who are 
sometimes all American and sometimes but partly 
so—beautiful young ladies, most of them—gaze 

from the nearest comfortable overlook of the little avia- 

tion camp, which happens to be the shaded veranda of 
the combination water-front club and bathhouse—the 
pink-and-blue bathhouse with its salt pool open to the 
sky, but its sides protected by close-set slats from the 
sharks and other terrible creatures of the Gulf—they, 
gazing, express great curiosity to see at closer quarters 

the quaint little camp with its four khaki tents in a 

row, its picket line where the marine sentries stand 

austere guard, and its flying machines rolling loosely 
on the beach. But the aviators are the sternest ever 

Not that they would not like to stroll, and not that 

they do not stroll over to the Bafios, where the de- 

lightful ladies are waiting for a squad of heroes to 
come along and take them swimming; but never until 
their work is behind them will they come. Then in 
the cool of the late afternoon they stroll over, and 
later stroll up, it may be, to that exhilarating plaza 
in the center of the city, where, from one of the little 
tables under the portal of the big hotel, they also may 
look out on the passing show, for in that plaza, while 
the army band is playing, the fountains spouting, the 
birds chattering, and the tree leaves rustling to the night 
breeze in: from the Gulf—in that plaza, of an evening, 
all the beauty and military glory passes in review. 
But when the pleasant meal is over and the band 
hushed, taps blown, and it is time for hard-working, 
serious people to get a night's sleep against the strain of 
another day's work, the naval aviation officers fail not to 
recall that they are a seagoing, not a shoregoing, corps 
and down to the long pier and the waiting steam 
launch they file and so aboard ship for the night, to 
the battleship Mississippi, whereof their chief, Lieu- 
tenant Commander Mustin, is the young skipper. A 
13,000-ton battleship is the Mississippi, and, though 
now given over to the Aviation Corps, having still 
her place in the battle fleet; and were the fleet or- 
dered into action to-morrow, into action she would 
also go, for not only does she rate a flock of flying 
machines but a deck battefy and big turret guns also. 


In the Air 


Ly WAS Lieutenant Commander Mustin’s suggestion 


aiso 


that he precede my flying excursion with a demon 

stration of hydroplaning in the inner harbor. Ir 
was too rough to go outside. Pretty nearly every after 
noon a breeze makes down the‘coast from the north. 
and.so the “norther,” which not blow very 
hard at this time of year, but does blow hard enough 
to force the battleships at times even now to hoist 
and secure their steam launches inboard and suspend 
all boating communication with the shore; and the 
navy steam launch can stand a pretty rough sea. 

We had our hydroplaning cruise, and let 
that if somebody were to hand me a million dollars 
to-morrow—which is Sunday—Monday morning early 
would find me in a flying-machine factory picking 
out at least one high-powered 1914 model flying boat, 
not forgetting also to hire a couple of expert mecha- 
nicians to see to it that her machinery efficiency was 
kept up to standard. 

When we shoved off with flying boat (3, Mustin at 
the wheel and I crowded into the other seat, a thirty- 
mile breeze was blowing outside and just sea enough 
inside to make little seas for (3 to do some fine 
“porpoising”—that is, to leap clear of the water and. 
of course, back again. We did not get a full head of 
power on at first because at about forty-eight miles an 
hour C 3 is due to leave the water and take to the air. 
She was held down to forty-five miles an hour, and at 
that speed did some brave “porpoising.” Thirty, forty, 
sixty, and at length one hundred feet—as the observers 
ashore estimated—did we make in our long jumps. 

She has a blunt-nosed, elongated, fish-shaped body 
( 3—a biplane with a little bit of a metal pontoon at 
the tip of each lower wing. Mustin and I sat side by 


does so 


me say 





side in a sort of a cockpit for 
ward: and when she dipped her 
nose into a sea we got good and 
over us in solid 
we—lI at 


It came 
sheets so that 


wet. 
least 

could not see ahead for seconds 
at a time, and making me glad 
that the safety of the machine 
was not depending on the clear 
ness of my vision. The sea water 
made our 
both—at 

mine and probably 
for neither did he 
goggles. It was great 
fun, though, for even when we 
were not hurdling the little 
seas in our long leaps we were rushing past everything along 
the way at a forty-five-mile gait. However, ( 3’s real work 
lay elsewhere. She needed a water surface to rise from and 
make a landing on, but her real element was the air above. 
Mustin turned me over to his most practiced assistant, 
young Lieutenant Bellinger, for the air flight; and, Lieu- 
tenant Bellinger doing the same thing, I put hollow plugs 


driven into 
and burn 


us eyes 
least 


ache 

it did 
Mustin’s, 
wear 
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in my ears, set a thick life jacket down over my shoulder 
and was carried on the shoulders of one of the enliste 
force to where C 3 was waiting, with five men to their wai, 


JU 





in water to keep her from drifting off before the wind. 

It was a good afternoon for flying, they said not tal 
much wind and clear air. We were strapped into our Seats 
but not strapped so that we could not free ourselves ina 
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The rough sketch for this drawing was made some 500 feet in the air as Lieut. Bellinger piloted the flyint® 4 
air,”’ Mr. Reuterdahl writes us, ‘‘I was in perfect comfort, well able to draw in detail. 
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Lieutenant Bellinger as oper of little naked Mexican boys playing in the water be 
ator. I had known Bellinger tween the camp and the pale pink and bright blue bath- 
when he was a middy on the house where the before-mentioned youth and beauty 


e world cruise of the battle fleet : came to bathe and gossip. 
, I had watched his development The foregoing we passed rapidly, for five of the 
I knew that he knew his busi enlisted force, including one warrant 


UY 


officer in a 
ness and saw that the men bathing suit, had stood to their waists in 
under him knew theirs. There give us a @ying start with the 


water to 
engine working full 
“ would be many, many less acci power. The little seas kept her from rising too 
win b Henr Reuterdahl dents in the air if the aviator SOOT A hundred yards. from the beach she was 
th ra g y y tended to something more than porpoising bravely with Bellinger sawing back and 
the coutrol of his machine. The forth on his control gear, like the coxswain of a 
last thing that Bellinger did racing boat. 1 found myself also sawing back and 
5 W. * d 4 ° before going up was to take an forth to get her going. She made an unusually long 
Vera Cruz of V1 ter an d rtist other look at the vital parts of leap, and then another, and another; and this time she 
(3. Everything was all right. did not come down spam! on the water. I looked over 
A fleet of Mexican trading the side to make sure. So it was. A steam launch, 
hurry if need were. The straps and the life jacket did no and fishing craft lay off the beach from the camp, also three which a few seconds ago lay dead ahead, now lay 
harmi, put, looking at the engine above and behind us, Tcould — or four pulling boats with ——— parties from the battle almost directl) under us, they looking up. We were 
not help thinking that our greatest worry would not be to fleet, and one boat from which a diver in a helmet was being not overhigh, and the little lighthouse on the end of 
save ourselves from being jolted from our seats or toremain lowered to search for come lost articte om Gs a of the the north jetty lay dead ahead. I wondered if we 
afloat long enough to be picked out of the sea, but to get out harbor. These we whisked by. while the crowd of natives, would come close to her. We had yards to spare. We 
of the way of that heavy engine as we hit the water. men and women, on the sand hills near by accorded us must have been a hundred feet up in the air before I 
However, there was ho real fear of mishap with young’ their usual appreciative send off. We whisked by a_ flock really woke up to it that we were flying. 


Climbing Skyward 


HE breakwater was passed and the nearest ships 

j of the anchored fleet lay a mile or so away. I 

thought we would be there in a flash. I won- 
dered why, and soon saw why. A shadow of a great 
hirdlike thing lay on the water to one side and just 
ahead of us. It was a tremendously large shadow at 
first; rapidly it shrank in size; by that I knew that we 
were doing more climbing than going ahead. 

We quit climbing and were sailing ahead for fair. 
The battle fleet lay below us; and it looked so much 
like the little toy warships we buy for our young 
nephews and godchildren for Christmas that it was 
ridiculous. The toy ships, flat-bottomed—we pick them 
up and set them down on the floor and there they 
stay. These real warships—the two biggest in the 
world were there—they sat on the water just like 
those toy ships at home, No more life in them than 
that—little, gray-painted, narrow toy ships; and one 
differed from the others; the tops of her turrets were 
painted red—the only ship showing anything but the 
war gray in all the fleet. 

Before we were three minutes in the air I settled 
“u matter which had long interested me. A few years 
ago a friend of peculiarly calm make-up took me to the 
top of his office building for a look over the city. It 
wasn’t the tallest building in the city of more tall 
buildings than any other in the world, but it was tall 
enough—fourteen stories. He stood on the edge of the 
roof and invited me to stand there also and look down 
on the life of the street. I stood on the edge, but I did 
not look down. I did not dare to look down; and just 
to stand on the edge took more out of me than I would 
care to give away every hour in the day. 


The Force of the Wind 
OW, before going up in this flying machine I 
wondered how the great height would affect me. 
I hoped, I remember, that if it worried me I 
would not bother the operator with my troubles. As 
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we rose higher and higher | was noting with curiosity 
my own feelings. I waited for that feeling which I 
had on the roof of the fourteen-story building to come 
back to me. We rose higher and higher and I waited 
and waited. Nothing doing. It wasn't the same thing 
at all. I watched the ships grow smaller and smaller 
below me and didn’t care how small they got. I set 
tled down under my shoulder straps and relapsed into 
sheer contentment. 
C3 was rated as being good for about sixty-three 
miles an hour. She was doing that now across the 
wind. The air effect was not so overwhelming as I 
thought it would be—that is, in the way of sound. No 
doubt the rubber plugs we put in our ears before shoy 
ing off made a lot of difference; but even allowing 
for them, there was a rushing whirr; the buzzing of 
the propeller, however, seemed to me to be louder. 
There was a great play of it, though, through the wire 
struts—a loud, never-ceasing, almost musical, note. I 
wish I could say it was musical and give C3 a good 
mark, but it wasn't. Then there was no disappointing 
effect in the weight of the wind as it rushed by. I put 
my hand up to brush my cheek, and, slap! my hand 
went against my chin. I forced my lips apart to yell 
a word to Bellinger, turning my head inboard as I did 
<o to reach his ear the better, and my lee cheek filled 
out like a balloon! I could feel my lips at the same 
time taking on a pear shape. I turned my head well 
inboard then to note the effect, and had to make some- 
Lar what of an effort to bring it full front again. 
oe Fears of the Novice 
tom 5 Katt ~ WwW" HAD been headed out into the Gulf; now we 
Az turned inshore. It was the first sharp turn 
1 7ma of ; rob: a real sharp turn at that; but as 
- | ua probably not a real sharp tt but 
s th } she started to come I couldn't help it—I leaned sharply 
7 . up against the incline and, without meaning to, turned 
a r bY ee thy and 44 to look at Bellinger. I remember how when off on a 
fishing trip years ago I first saw a Gloucester sail 
ing C 3 over the sunlit city of Vera Cruz—white against the green and yellow sand hills. ‘‘While in the carrying skipper roll his rail well under. I remember 


it 


ay, 


“ ‘ “ ° . ’ _ woke oO . : Conti ed o mage S2) 
minutes, and it was only the novelty of the experience which prevented my plyimg my pencil continuously . how I looked to the man (Continued on ] 
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ILLUSTRATED BY R. M. 


HE bronze clangor of the cathedral bells marks 
the hours. Out of the night day bursts with 
an abruptness of light and of birdcails. News- 
boys’ voices announce the first editions of the 

Mexican morning papers and the fall of Tampico. 
There are dog yelps, the rattle and grind of big- 
wheeled mule carts, a clatter of cavalry hoofs on 
the asphalt, bugle calls, and Vera Cruz has begun 
another day. 

Bareheaded women, betraying little of Spanish and 
much of Indian in their faces, pass on their way to 
market. Cargadores slither by on leather sandals, 
and peddlers carrying their stocks in trade on their 
heads. Spigotty pelice, in wrinkled linen uniforms, 
swing their clubs valiantly, and, in contrast with our 
husky sentries of the regular army, appear patheti- 
cally small of stature, pinched of chest, and narrow 
of shoulder. And in the cathedral Indians and mixed 
breeds pray to the gods and saints of their believing, 
perplexed by the incomprehensible situation of their 
beloved city in the possession of armed white-skinned 
men from over the sea. 

These natives of Mexico have never possessed more 
than a skeleton of law. They were two entire ethnic 
periods behind the Spanish when Cortes landed his 
mail-clad adventurers on their shore. And Cortes and 
the generations ‘of acquisitive adventurers that fol- 
lowed him, themselves with no genius for government, 
intermarried with the Indian population and made no 
improvements in government. 


Improvised Proconsuls 

RIMITIVE government is simple, religious, and 
P rigid. When the Indian governmental machinery 

was thrown out of gear, with here and there a 
smashed cog, lacking in plasticity, the millions of In 
dians fell an easy prey to the Spanish conquistadores. 
The compromise, resulting from the blending of a peo- 
ple backward in governmental development with a 
people unpossessed of the genius for government, 
brought about the weak and inefficient government 
that has been Mexico’s for the last four centuries. 

Come now, in the’ year 1914, from the United 
States, the white-skinned armed men with an _ in- 
herited genius for government. Here is Vera Cruz 
with a population of 30,000; here, in addition, there 
are thousands of American soldiers and thousands 
of American and Mexican refugees from the interior. 
Problem: how to get these many thousands up out 
of bed in the morning and to work or play; how 
to get them home and to bed at night, all in decent 
and orderly fashion. 

There must be safety for all. 
rel with one another. They must keep themselves 
clean and the city clean. They must pursue the mul- 
tifarious activities by which only can a city exist. 
They must not hurt one another, either by theft or 
violence, or by squalidly cultivating infection. And 
they must not even hurt, by excess of cruelty, the 
scrubby four-legged credtures that are their draft 
animals. 

And the thing is done, decency and order made to 
reign, and all by the white-skinned fighting men who 
know how to rule as well as fight. Never, in the long 
history of Vera Cruz, has the city been so decent, so 


They must not quar- 
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Maria de la Concepcion 
rolls her eyes and assures 
the Court that she was far 
from drunk—so far from drunk, in 
fact, that she had not even taken a drop 
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orderly, so safe, soclean. And it 
is accomplished, not by civilians 
from the United States, but by 
soldiers from the United States, 
and it is done without graft. 

Captain Turner of the Seventh 
Infantry makes the following 
interesting announcement in the 
Mexican newspapers: 

“As I have taken charge of 
the administration of the State taxes for this canton, 
by order of the Provost Marshal General, I beg to 
advise the public that from the seventh day of this 
month this office will proceed with its usual business 
under my orders. 

“The public is hereby advised that persons who 
have not paid up taxes on city property which were 
due on the thirtieth day of April, 1914, will be al- 
lowed until the twenty-fifth day of the present month 
in which to pay them; but if any or all of them are 
not paid by the date mentioned above the property 
will be subject to the usual legal processes.” 

Comes Major Miller, his sword for the time being 
laid aside while he serves as chief of the Depart- 
ment of Education, with this advertisement: 

“Professors and teachers formerly employed in the 
public schools of Vera Cruz, and who have not al- 
ready signified their intention to resume work, but 
who desire to do so, and others who are qualified to 
teach and desire such employment, are requested to 
make application to this department. The latter class 
of applicants should present proper credentials and 
proofs of qualification.” 

Also, Major Miller announces that the Biblioteca 
del Publico will reopen on May 20. 

Colonel Plummer of the Twenty-eighth Infantry 
advertises that the sale of cocaine and marihuana 
is prohibited except on a doctor’s prescription, and 
that violation of this order will be severely punished. 
Since Colonel Plummer is Provost Marshal General, 
his advertisements include all sorts of prohibitions, 
from spitting on the sidewalks and in public places 
to warning shopkeepers not to extend credit to sol- 
diers, and pawnbrokers not to receive pledges of Gov- 
ernment property. 

General Funston serves notice that every inhabitant 
of Vera Cruz must forthwith be vaccinated. 


The Business of Justice 
The lines of 


, i SHE work of war is not forgotten. 
outposts and trenches circle the city ; the water- 
works are protected ; the hydroplanes scout over- 
head ; and night and day, on lookout and in the trenches, 
men and officers stand their regular shifts. But, inside 
the lines, colonels and majors, captains and first lieu- 
tenants turn their hands to governing and operating 
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Captain Callahan arrives, rolls up the 
sleeve of the man ‘‘P,’’ shows a letter ‘‘P’’ 
inked on the man’s arm, and explains that the de- 
Sendant could be entered in no other safely identifiable way 


the Departments of Law, Public Work, Public Safety, 
Finance, and Education. Then there is the Military 
Commission, with powers of life and death, grimly sit- 
ting on the cases of persons charged with infractions 
of the Laws of Hostile Occupation and the Laws of 
War. Further, there are four Inferior Provost Courts 
and one Superior Provost Court sitting regularly every 
day. The jurisdiction of the Provost Court is limited 
to criminal cases, and these courts are far from idle. 


The Captain-Judge in Action 


HE ordinary citizen in any city at home may 
| pursue his routine of life for days, weeks, and 
months, and see nothing out of the way or dis- 
orderly. And yet, day and night, and all days and 
nights, disorderly acts will have taken place and the 
many offenders will have been combed by the police from 
the riffraff of the city and brought before the courts. 

Vera Cruz, at the present time, despite its military” 
occupation, has all the seeming of such a city. All is 
quiet and seemly on the streets, where just the other 
day men were killing one another on the sidewalks 
and housetops. The very spigotty police, known, some 
of them, to have engaged in sniping our men, have 
been put back to work under our army administra 
tion. And yet, for a city of this size, more than the 
usual combing of the riffraff is necessary. It is the 
desire of the military government, among other 
things, to rid the city of all able-bodied loafers, 
whether Mexican or foreign. If Mexican, they are 
sent out through the lines; if foreign, they are de- 
ported to their respective countries. On the other 
hand, there is nothing hasty in this cavalier treat 
ment. Petty offenders continually receive dismissals 
or suspended sentences for first offenses. Nor is the 
right to be represented by counsel denied anyone. 

A visit to the Inferior Provost Court in the Municipal 
Palace proved most illuminating. Here, at a desk 
across which flowed a steady stream of documents, in 
olive-drab shirt and riding trousers, with a_ .45 
automatic at his hip, sat a blond lawgiver, taken from 
the command of his company in the Nineteenth In- 
fantry to administer the law of Mexico and the orders. 
above Mexican law, which have been issued by the 
Provost Marshal General. 

At the desk beside the Captain-Judge, an enlisted 
man, in uniform, pounded a typewriter, kept a record 
of decisions, fines, imprisonments, and probations, and 
performed the rest of the tasks of a police-court clerk. 
Soldiers clacked across the square marble flags of the 
court-room floor, and came and went, carrying mes- 
sages, appearing and disappearing through high door- 
ways and under broad arches. In one corner a sol- 
dier telegrapher operated an army telegraph. 

Strapping soldiers, with bayonets fixed, guarded the 
doorway that led both to freedom and to the cells. 
Petween these guards, small people, furtive or sullen, 
came and went—if witnesses, summoned from without 
by an alert little spigotty bailiff; 
corted by armed soldiers. 


**Tell the Lady She Was Drunk,’’ Says the Court 


if prisoners, es- 


S IS usual with our police courts at home, not one 
A but many cases are going on simultaneously. A 
fresh witness in a case of theft, sent for half an 

hour before, arrives and gives evidence between the 
payment of a fine and the fuddled protestations of an 
Indian woman that she was not drunk the preceding 
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evening. While the court interpreter has halted the 
testimony of a suspected fence in order to look up in the 
dictionary the English equivalent for a Spanish phrase 
the Captain-Judge admonishes a hotel keeper on the 
conduct of his house, dispatches a policeman to bring 
into court two pairs of stolen trousers evidently ger- 








mane to some other case that is somehow in process 
of being tried, and listens to the remarks of a Spanish 
lawyer appearing for some man not yet brought from 
the cells. 

The stream of many cases thins for a moment, and 
the Captain-Judge, who has the bluest of blue eyes and 
the fairest of fair hair, calls the name, “Francisco 
Ibanez de Peralta.” 

A peon, covered with rags for the price of which six 
cents would be an extortion, shambles up and bows 
humbiy. 

“Tell him that he was drunk and disorderly on the 
street last night,” the Captain-Judge says to the inter- 
preter. 

This being duly communicated, the calprit makes 
brief reply, which is translated by the interpreter as: 
“That’s right. He says he was drunk all right and is 
sorry.” 

* “Has he steady work?” asked the Captain-Judge. 

“No. He says he is a cargador and works when 
he can.” 

“Tell him if he is brought here again he will 
given sixteen days—turn him loose,” is the verdict. 

Next appears Serafina Cruz. She is blear-eyed and 
semicomatose. 

“Tell the lady she was drunk again yesterday,” says 
the Court to the interpreter. 

Serafina acknowledges the soft impeachment with a 
“Si,” a nod, and a yawn. 

“Second offense, sixteen days in which to sober up 
—she needs it,” is the Court’s judgment, and Serafina 
is trailed away to the cells by a big American soldier 


Maria and the Handcart 
Mt DE LA CONCEPCION DE HENRIQUEZ, 


be 


a gentle-faced, soft-voiced woman whose an- 
cestors, by the tokens of race in her face, pro- 
nounced their names by means of many Aztec “z’s” 
and “x’s,” denies flatly that she was drunk the pre- 
ceding morning. The arresting spigotty officer, being 
duly sworn, deposes that she was so drunk that he 
was compelled to transport her to the lockup in a 
handecart. Maria de la Concepcion assures the Court 
that the arresting officer is a dog and 
worse than a dog; that he is the broken 
mustaches of a gutter cat, a grubless 
buzzard, a wingless pelican; that the 
truth is not in him; and, furthermore, 
that she was not drunk. 

Captain Callahan, a blond Celt in 
American uniform, taking oath, affirms 
that he did see the lady arrive, dead 
drunk, in a handeart propelled by the 
aforesaid spigotty policeman. 

Maria de la Concepcion rolls her eyes 
in an expression of grieved shock at 
such unveracity on the part of such 
a gentlemanly appearing American gen- 
tleman, and assures the Court that she was far from 
drunk—so far from drunk, in fact, that she had not 
taken even a drop. 

The patient Captain-Judge settles the matter out of 
hand. 

“Tell her,” he commands the interpreter, “that it 
happens I saw her myself when she was brought in 
on the handeart. Ask her where is her home.” 

Back, via the interpreter, comes the information that 
she has no home. 


The whole thing is too unthink- 
ably hideous for Alonzo. He blows 
up, and in impassioned language 
firswears and disowns Rosalia 
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“First offense—tive days—what is the matter with 
that man?” says the Captain-Judge all in one breath. 

“That man,” from his bright, keen, elderly face, evi- 
dently is not a drunk. Also, in his face there are no 
signs of evil, so one wonders what he has done. 

His name is José de Garro, the interpreter says for 
him. During the days of 
street fighting, while he lay 
hid, the United States 
sailors made use of 
handeart, which happens to 
be his sole means of liveli- 
hood. He has now discov- 
ered his handeart. It is 
being used by the servants 
of the proprietor of the 
Hotel Diligencia, and said 
proprietor has declined to 
return it to him. 

The Court does not pon- 
der the matter. Like the 
crack of a whiplash, his 
orders are issued : 

“Send a policeman to the 
Hotel Diligencia and bring 
the handecart and the pro- 
prietor here. Find from the 
complainant two men who 
will swear to his identity 
and to his ownership of 
the handeart, and send a 
policeman to bring the two 
men he names. Mercedes 
de Villagran!” 

While Mercedes de Villa- 
gran is being brought from 
the cells, two thieves, 
Messrs. Bravo de Saravio and Pedro Sorez de Ulloa, 
already sent for and just brought from the cells, are 
considered. Captain Callahan is interrogated by the 
Court from without through an open window, and 
Captain Callahan’s information causes the Court to 
command that the two thieves be remanded, the case 
being grave, and be kept incommunicado waiting the 
evidence in process of being gathered. 


His Name Upon His Arm 
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ERCEDES DE VILLAGRAN proves to be a 
M wizened little old woman, very worn, very 
miserable, very frightened, who is charged 
with having in her possession munitions of war. 


Worst of all, a double handful of Mauser cartridges 
is exhibited in evidence. In a thin, quavering falsetto 
she explains that after the street fighting, pursuing 
her regular vocation of garbage picking, she did find 
and retain possession of the munitions of war, deem 
ing them of value and unaware that 
them constituted a grave offense or any offense at all. 


possession of 
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The owner and his barkeeper testify to catch- 
ing the thief in the act with the barrel already 
rolled out on the sidewalk and merrily rolling onward 


“Case dismissed—turn her loose,” and the captain 
judge has forgotten her on the instant and forever 
in the thick rush of his crowded life, but him she wili 
ever remember, to her last breath, in her chatter of 
gossip with her garbage-pieking sisters of Vera Cruz. 
A prisoner is called, whose entry on the docket 





causes the Court’s brows to corrugate; for the man has 


no name, and is entered as “I,” with a 
effect that Captain Callahan will explain. 

Captain Callahan, not for the moment findable, pos- 
sibly engaged in receiving another lady in a handcart, 
the Court tries two more cases of drunk, one, a second 
offense, receiving sixteen days and a warning that on 
a third offense he will be sent out through the lines, 

Captain Callahan arrives, rolls up the sleeve of the 
man “I,” shows a letter “I” inked on the man’s arm, 
and explains that the defendant, arriving at jail so 
hopelessly drunk as to be speechless, could be entered 
in no other safely identifiable way, wherefore he had 
inked the man’s arm, and there was the proof of it. 
Mr. “I’,” somewhat recovered after a night’s sleep, is 
able to state that his name is Alonzo de Cordova y 
Figueroa. The soldier clerk, remembering the face 
and searching the record, announces that Alonzo de 
Cordova y Figueroa is a second-timer, and Alonzo de 
Cordova y Figueroa, in debt to the United States with 
his time to the extent of sixteen days, is taken away. 


Patience, Swiftness, and Certitude 


, | SHE handeart, the proprietor of the Hotel Dili- 
gencia, and the policeman arrive in high gar- 
rulity. The proprietor is a squat, stoop-shoul- 

dered, pock-marked, white-haired Cuban, whose state 

of mind is one of amazement in that the handecart, on 
which he never laid eyes before, should have 
found on his premises. 

The handcart man looks on his property with joy, 
and cannot understand why the Captain-Judge does not 
immediately permit him to take it away, while the 
Captain-Judge receives particulars of a house raid the 
previous night in which four Mausers and a thousand 
rounds of ammunition had been unearthed. 

Appears Tomas Martin de Poveda, charged with the 
ghastly crime of maintaining unclean premises. After 
a brief lecture on hygiene and sanitation, the Court 
gives the culprit twenty-four hours in which to clean 
up, and Tomas Martin de Poveda departs, shaking his 
head at such administration of justice by the thrice 
lunatic gringos: 

A shopkeeper and a cigar maker arrive, take oath, 
and testify that José de Garro is truly José de Garro 
and that the handeart is truly his property, and José 
de Garro goes on his way rejoicing that God’s still in 
heaven and justice in Vera Cruz. 

The cases of three thieves, charged with stealing 
from the customhouse, and of a fence who bought the 
stolen property, are inquired into and continued. Fol- 
lows a Jamaica negro cook and a cockney steward 
from an English steamer, jointly charged with steal- 
ing a gold watch from a Spanish refugee. 

The Court interrogates all three, discharges the 
negro, holds the cockney for trial, and dispatches a 
summons for the master of the ship to appear in court 
next morning, accompanied by a polite request first 

to search the 
board ship. 


note to the 


been 


cockney’s belongings on 


More men are warned for maintaining 


unclean premises; and one man, for hav 


ing struck his wife, a dark-skinned, 
bovine-eyed Indian Madonna who testi- 

fies reluctantly, receives ten days, and 

is thunderstruck that such maladminis- 

jo. tration of justice can be. <A_ thin-faced 
widow, in a blight of black, pays the 

fine of her roistering eldest born, 

who, while crazed with several 

centavos’ worth of ninety- 

~ proof aguardiente, de- 

molished a window 

~ \ and portions of the 

a "4 anatomy of a spigotty 
—_ z ; policeman. The Cap- 
tain-Judge has seen 

/ service in Cuba, 


Porto Rico, and 
! the Philippines, 
and his “Cara- 


bao English,” 

| so learned, 
stands him in 

good stead. Not 

merely on occasion, 

but on many occa 

sions, he corrects and 

checks the interpreter 

a when that worthy fails 


properly to interpret shades 
engages in 
with 
and witnesses on 
irrelevant topics. Another 
thing that characterizes the efficiency of this blond 
lawgiver of a regular army 
must have been more than closely related to Hengist 
and Horsa, is his combined patience, swiftness, and 
certitude. Rough and ready his justice but 
legal always, and unswayed by the seriousness or 
lightness of any He opposes directness and 
simplicity to the garrulity and immateriality of 
the Vera Cruzans. His patient questions go to the 
point, he achieves (Continued on page 28) 
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COMMENT ON POLITICS 


HERE can be no doubt that the 
political complexion of the coun 
try is anti-Democratic. This is 

likely to increase rather than grow 
between now and the November elections. 
A complete Lower House is to be elected 
in November. If the opposition to the 
Democrats were united in one party there 
is little doubt that an anti-Democratic 
House would be elected. Even with the 
opposition divided between Republicans 
and Progressives, there is some chance 
that the Democrats may lose the Lower 
House. Certainly their majority will be 
reduced to a very narrow margin. The 
feeling of the country is against the Demo- 
cratic party rather than against Wilson. 
The point as to which Wilson has lost the 
confidence of the country is his handling 
of the Mexican affair. Conceivably there 
may be a happy outcome of the mediation 
at Niagara Falls. This would to a large 
degree restore his prestige, but the feel- 
ing in the country against the Democratic 
party, which distinguishes the party from 
Wilson, is not likely to change. It is 
based largely on distrust of the personnel 
of the Lower House, and one of the chief 
counts in it is the reckless extravagance 
of the distribution of “pork.” When the 
present performances of the Democrats 
with regard to pork are made known, as 
they will be during the campaign, the 
public indignation is going to be dynamic. 


The Republican Trouble 


HE party that would be best adapted 
tosecure the allegiance of the largest 
number of voters in opposition to the 
Democrats would be a conservative party 


less 


—sanely and honestly conservative. The 
Progressive party is honest. Fundamen- 


tally, it is conservative also; but the bulk 
of the voters aren’t likely to feel that way 
about it, because it is identified with sev- 
eral unfamiliar policies, and the average 
man regards what is unfamiliar as rad- 
ical. The Republican party fills the bill 
for conservatism, and is sane, oh, very 
sane! But the bulk of the voters don’t 
regard it as honest in the political sense, 
and the way the party has been going 


lately isn’t likely to better its reputa- 
tion. As Congressman Gardner, speaking 


for the Republicans, says: 

Two-thirds of our trouble lies in the fact that 
the people think that the Republican party is 
in bad hands. Every time we renominate a dis- 
credited leader we postpone the day of recovery. 

As, for example, the renomination of 
Penrose in Pennsylvania, Foraker in Ohio, 
the continued dominance of Barnes in 
New York, and the hailing of Jim Watson of 
Indiana as a candidate for Vice President 
by a Republican gathering in Missouri. The 
Republican party is in bad hands, and 
there is no way of changing it. The Re- 
publican National Committee is exactly 
the same as it was in Chicago in 1912. 
It will continue in the same hands until 
after the next national convention. They 
occupy the relation of an all-powerful, 
self-perpetuating board of directors. The 
better men within the Republican party, 


Cummins of 
Idaho, understand 
They deplore it, 


like Hadley of Missouri, 
lowa, and Borah of 

the situation perfectly. 
but they can’t help it. 


A New Force for Amalgamation 


A the talk of amalgamation in the 
past has been coming from leaders 
and candidates for office, from national 
leaders all the way down to precinct 
committee men—men who had something 
to gain by amalgamation, namely, office 
money and power, and who were being 
kept out of these perquisites by continued 
division. The individual yoter, who has 
no personal stake in success, has not in 
the past done any talking about amalga- 
mation, nor concerned himself about it. 
But now, it must be said, the voter is 
beginning to think about amalgamation. 
With a number of voters, which increases 
daily, the chief present political concern 
—more important than all other policies 
or personalities—is to get the Democratic 
Congress out of power. As soon as they 
begin to think about that they necessarily 
think about amalgamation. Nevertheless, 
it must be said that there is a large group 
of voters in the Progressive party—prob- 
ably about two million in all—who will 
go cheerfully through any martyrdom of 
Democratic supremacy before they will go 
back to the Republican party. 


If the Republicans Name Roosevelt 


HE most interesting comment that 

the present writer has seen on the 
much-discussed topic of amalgamation 
has come from Congressman Augustus P. 
Gardner of Massachusetts. He has been 
a Republican Congressman for a long time, 
is a son-in-law of Senator Lodge, and was 
the Republican candidate for Governor of 
Massachusetts last vear. What he said 
appeared as a signed statement in the 
Boston “Globe,” and is especially valu- 
able for its quality of detachment and 
balance. What he says coincides with the 
judgments of disinterested observers : 














PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 

[= Department of Agriculture has a 

number of very interesting bulletins, 
written in popular style, available for free 
distribution. These cover not only the sub- 
jects of poultry and cattle raising, the 
growing of fruits and vegetables, care of 
bees, construction of farm buildings, the 
marketing of farm products, and the keep- 
ing of accounts, but also cover much that 
is of interest to those living in cities, such 
as bulletins on the food values of beans, 
peas, and other legumes, eggs, poultry, 
cereal breakfast foods, fruit, sugar, corn, 
and corn products, potatoes, and other root 
crops, nuts, milk, cheese, mutton, and fish, 
and bulletins on “Meats, Composition and 
Cooking,” “Principles of Nutrition and Nu- 
tritive Value of Food,” “Bread and Bread 


Making,” and “Canned Fruits, Preserves 
and Jellies.” A FULL LIST OF THESE 
BULLETINS (NOT THE BULLETINS 


THEMSELVES) and INFORMATION ON 
HOW TO OBTAIN THEM will be sent to 
all those who will write to 
COLLIER’S WASHINGTON BUREAU, 
901 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
This service is entirely without charge 


The only man on earth who can bring about 
peace between the Republicans and the Progres- 
sives is Theodore Roosevelt. If he is the Repub- 
lican nominee for the Presidency in 1916, even 
though he is also the Progressive nominee, then 
the Progressive party will wither in Massachu- 
setts and everywhere else. 

Personally I shall not ask Santa Claus for 
Roosevelt's renomination by our party, and prob- 
ably the Republican leaders would rather see 
him strangled than nourished by a third cup of 
tea. Nevertheless, if he so desires, the party 
rank and file will sweep the leaders aside and 
give him the nomination in 1916. 


Congressman Gardner means the Re- 
publican rank and file. This is the only 
way Roosevelt could be nominated by the 
Republicans in 1916—for the rank and 
file to do it spontaneously throughout the 
country, over the leaders’ heads. Whether 
this is possible depends somewhat on the 
growth of Presidential primaries during 
the next two years. Congressman Gard- 
ner continues: 


But will Roosevelt seek or accept a Republi- 
can nomination in 1916? That is the real ques- 
tion. If he does so, he must face the cry of 
treachery from men like Johnson and Heney and 
Murdock, successful politicians, not disgruntled 
failures, men who burned their bridges behind 
them when they followed the Colonel into the 
Progressive party. 

Those men cannot and will not return to the 
Republican ranks. Their places have been taken 
by newcomers. They must succeed as Progres- 
sives or go down into oblivion as the Populist 
leaders did in the 90’s. There is no turning 
back possible for them now. Their die is cast. 
Roosevelt must reckon with men like these if he 
returns to the Republican fold... . 

Anxiety as to the verdict of history has be- 
come almost a vertigo with Roosevelt. ... Will 
the historian of the future look with benevolent 
eye on the Colonel’s return to that party which 
he has condemned to destruction? That is a 
question which will surely present itself to his 
mind. On the answer which his judgment gives 
may depend vast political consequences. 

But suppose that Roosevelt refuses to harbor 
the thought of another nomination from the 
“narty of yesterday,” what then? Then, I am 
afraid, we are in for a_ survival-of-the-fittest 
struggle between the Republicans and the Pro- 
gressives. Which will survive? To which of 
these: parties will the anti-Democratic voter 
ultimately turn? ... 

It is easy enough to sit in one’s easy chair 
and draw up plans for joint primaries of Re- 
publicans and Progressives, or for gentlemen’s 
agreements or for platform concessions. Any of 
those plans will work if both sides mean busi- 
ness. No plan will work when only one side 
wants it to work. The plain truth is that the 
Republicans are mighty anxious to get together 
with their old associates. I have no doubt that 
they would make good deal bigger concessions 
than I personally should approve. 

The Progressives, on the other hand, do not 
seem to me to wish harmony with their quon- 
dam friends. The only proposal which hitherto 
has been made us, so far as I have observed, was 
put forward at the Progressive glorification 
meeting held in Boston soon after election last 
November. After joyously inviting attention to 
the poor showing of the Republican candidate 
for Governor, the Progressives invited us to take 
the Progressive party name, the 
party leaders, the Progressive party platform, 
and then wind up by voting the Progressive 
party ticket. The proposals were surely char- 
acteristic. 

Whatever the Progressive party may be, it is 
not a party of compromise. Popular with them 
as he is, I doubt whether Progressives would 
follow Bird in any compromise. Many of them 
would not even follow Roosevelt in a compro- 
mise, provided that they recognized it to be a 
compromise. . . 
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A Democrat to the Rescue 


E WISH that Senator Joun Suarr WILLIAMS of Mississippi 

could cease to be a Democrat for a year or two. In our 

judgment he has more of the séund riches of history and the 
philosophy of statesmanship in his mind than most other men now in 
public life. He knows the difference between a phrase and a fact, and he 
thinks straight. We wish he were not restrained by party considera- 
tions from opening his mind on WILson and Mexico. It would be inter- 
esting also for him to tell the people of the United States just how 
much difference there is between ViILLa’s uprising in Mexico and an 
uprising of negro tenants in Mississippi with the purpose of dividing 
up the plantations, murdering the owners, and expelling all the whites. 


Serpent’s Wisdom 


ROM the letter of an unsympathetic reader of our editorials: 

Why should we go to Mexico to delve into such a problem? Is the holding 
of a large tract of land for speculation and exploitation a crime? Is the hold- 
ing for speculative purposes of one hundred thousand acres of unimproved land, 
while in our cities hundreds of thousands work and sweat and starve, any more 
ideal than the holding one hundred thousand acres of improved land while the 
laborers thereon work and sweat and starve? Is the exploitation of an industry 
for a few million dollars the approach to idealism? 
Yes, the approach, we hope. For we are only on the road to perfec- 
tion, and no one can reasonably suppose that we have yet, or nearly, 
arrived. But the world grows better—even if it takes its time. The 
eultured Athenians whom Sr. Pari found worshiping “the unknown 
God” were an incomplete kind of democrats; but for a good many 
centuries they had discouraged speculation in corn by handling the 
wonlkd-be speculators very rudely indeed. Perhaps some children now 
living will survive to see speculation in land adjudged no less in- 
tolerable. And to those who can’t get hold of the argument for free 
land we recommend the sententious speech of old Pu-ru-mox-mox, 
chief of the Walla Walla Indians. In June, 1855, he met General 
Isaac Srevens and others whe wanted to buy the lands of his tribe 
in what is now southeastern Washington. After hearing their prom- 
ises and offers he made the following reply, recorded on page 203 of 
the fourth volume of LyMAN’s “History of Oregon”: 

Goods and the earth are not equal. Goods are for using on the earth. 
I do not know where they have given lands for goods. 


Supporting the Colleges 

RESIDENT VAN HISE of the University of Wisconsin once turned 

the laugh against some of his Eastern confréres at an academic 
conference by saying mildly that he would rather hang on to the chin 
whiskers of farmers than to the coat tails of plutocrats. It is a more 
dignified performance and keeps the line of obligation clearer. But 
endowments come in time even to State universities. These gifts are 
usually in the form of securities, or are so invested later on by the 
trustees, and will be found on analysis to consist of claims on the 
industry, loyalty, and skill of other men. College students often pay 
tuition fees of one sort or another, but these seldom, if ever, amount 
to one-half as much as the college is spending on each such student. 
The other half comes from the endowment. It is a very striking fact 
that men are tending the great turbines beside Niagara, working fast 
freight trains over the Rocky Mountains, drilling into the copper 
ledges of Arizona, splicing telephone wires below the streets of New 
York, or standing up to the flames of Pittsburgh’s blast furnaces 
and all to get JoHNNy Jones his college diploma. No wonder that 
Wooprow WILson’s motto was “Princeton for the nation’s service.” 
It is fairly certain that the carelessness of college pleasure and the 
selfishness of the collegian’s dream of egocentric success would yield 
to a noble idealism if these facts could be brought home. The univer- 
sities get plenty of advice in June, and we would add only this: 
Read the treasurer’s report and think about it. 


The Devil Is Sick 


HIS from the Philadelphia “Record”: 

The Rey. Bores Penrose, one of the most distinguished converts of “Brity” 
Sunpay, will address the congregation of Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Fifteenth and Mount Vernon Streets, this evening and tell the striking story of 
how he was turned from the errors of his ways—one of the most remarkable 
of latter-day miracles. After the sermon the distinguished convert will be glad 
to meet any young men for an informal discussion of some of the religious 
problems of the day. 





The “Record” is a Democratic paper, but even so it ought not to 
speak so lightly ‘“‘sarkastical” of ““PeNrose’s conversion.” Who knows? 
He needs it so badly that the part of charity is kindest. Let us prey. 
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Jacob Riis 


HE LIFE STORY of Jacon Ris is as a trumpet call of ideal- 
ism. He believed in better and happier people and gave his 
strength to that faith. As a young newspaper reporter he came in 
contact with the unspeakable iniquities of the old Five Points section 
in New York City—evils maintained and fortified by the tacit alliance 
of respectable landowners, corrupt police, and mercenary politicians. 
What could one man do against so many? Rtis never noticed the odds, 
but went in and won avictory as astounding as when the walls of Jericho 
fell. Mulberry Bend Park is his monument, and the bettered lives of 
those for whom he let in air and sun are his memorial. It is a true 
description of Jacos Rus to say that he warmed the heart of the city. 


A Staggerer 


| ceo a New York newspaper: 
FISHING IS FUN. 
Tennis is Fun. Golf is Fun Automobiling is Fun. 
BUT—Making Money is More Fun. 

This is the beginning of a quarter-page advertisement of real estate. 
Could such an “ad” be concocted or listened to in any other spot in the 
world? We hope not, but we don’t feel confident. We hope to goodness 
no foreigner who writes about “money-mad” America will get hold of 
this document. If we believed it reflected the spirit of this whole coun- 
try to-day, we’d sell out to-morrow and go to Somaliland or Zanzibar. 


“*The State That Makes Money Out of It’’ 


OME TIME AGO we printed an editorial under this head—Russia 

being the state. The editorial contained an error about the 
Dakotas—and we correct the error in an article on page 25 of this 
week’s issue. Judging by the number of letters we have received on 
the subject, everybody in North Dakota reads Cou.ier’s and reads it 
like Arcus. We hope they’ll read “Two States and a Saloon.” 


Our Preference Confirmed 
ERE IS A SAMPLE of Bert Leston Tay or’s “Line o’ Type 
or Two” from the Chicago “Tribune”; a Congressman joins 
Hearst in revising the territorial limits of the U. S. A, and B. L. T. 
pricks the bubble in true American fashion: 
BY WINGO! 
I think those hearing me now will live to sit in a Congress that will see 
the Mexican border pushed to the Panama Canal.—Rep. WINGo. 
Wingo, 
Jingo, 
Gringo, 
Bingo! 





All Congressmen should be required to read at least one good “colyum” 
every day. It would knock a lot of guff out of their proceedings, and 
possibly the Congressional Record would become more readable. 


The Olympian 

ENT WITHIN THE PARTICULAR CELL of the apartment honey- 

comb in which it pleases us to say we live, with the lady in the 
flat overhead practicing scales, the cook in the flat below brewing (how 
unmistakably!) an onion stew, and the janitor and elevator boy fight- 
ing in the air shaft—held in these chains of circumstance, the adver- 
tising pamphlet of a dictagraph company invites the dazzled eye. 
“Often,” we read, “the sitting room, the sewing room, or the parlor 
is too far removed from the nursery to enable you to step easily into 
the nursery. If you are talking to a friend or a stranger in any room 
in the house, and wish to know how the children are getting along in 
the nursery, vou do not have to leave the room to find out. You use 
the dictagraph.” But overcoming the difficulty of reaching the distant 
nursery—a very real one—is only one of the boons conferred 
by the dictagraph. There is the problem of servants, for instance 
(“Eurnemia, please shut the kitchen door until you have finished 
breaking plates”), with which all are familiar. “Domestic science 
two or three years ago was a practically untouched field. The master 
of the house depended upon a retinue (ah, yes!) of willing, if un- 
tutored, servants to serve him and his guests in a bungling, obtrusive 
way.” This distressing situation vanishes before the dictagraph as 
mists dissolve before the sun. The retinue remains, of course, but 
the bungling disappears—the master but breathes the word, the dicta- 
graph carries it through the intricate, invisible ganglia of his estab 
lishment. Exercise is another problem difficult to solve in the city. 
We often think we should like to begin the day with a ride in the 
park, but horses—however, let us not sink to details too prosaic. 
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With the dictagraph, “communication with the stable is assured. For 
instance, you decide to go for an early morning ride without having 
previously instructed the stableman at what hour you want the horse. 
Perhaps you have been restless, wake early, and decide to ride before 
breakfast. In either instance the dictagraph stationed at your elbow 
saves all bother. Without getting out of bed, you touch the key of 
the dictagraph. The gong in the stable arouses the stableman. The 
horse is saddled while you are dressing. When vou go down at six the 
favorite horse is at the door.” We see him there now, hear the merry 
peal of the stable gong as Jorrocks rolls out of bed and begins to 
groom (with that delightfully soothing “Sss—sss—sss” of his) the [rish 
hunter. We see ourselves drowsily becom- 
ing aware of the new day, while James, 
having laid our robe and slippers and tem- 
pered the water carefully, sprinkles a few 
spoonfuls of rose salts in the bath. In fact. 
we might continue indefinitely, but it’s al- 
ready 8.37, eggs and coffee are swallowed, 
and if we don’t beat it for the Subway 
and catch that downtown express we can ‘ 
never get into the office by nine o'clock. \. bes 
Molding Marietta 

INCE WE HAVE TAKEN UP the sad 

case of Marietta College and GrorcGe 
WueeLter HInMAN, another student has 
been expelled for criticizing HiInMAnN’s 
policy of academic repression as executed 
(executed is the word) by his trustees. 
Both victims were editors of the college 


y a NY, \) 


magazine. One of them, J. P. CLrark, a 
junior, was promptly expelled for com- 


menting on the forced resignation of Pro- 
fessor Morse, head of the department 
of political science; the second, R. W. 
Owens, a senior, first suspended, has been 
definitely expelled. One of them writes: 

As things stand now, we cannot enter any 
large college or university in the country. I 
think it is a sad indictment of the system of 
higher education when a person who has done 
nothing but tell the truth as he sees it cannot 
secure any more education. I have been try- 
ing to make arrangements to enter a large 
university next fall, and they wrote me and 
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A Builder 


GREAT ENGINEER and a great man was ALFrep Nosie, who 

died in New York City this spring. He went into the Civil War 
at eighteen and served three years in the army of the Potomac before 
going to college. His name is identified with the great “Soo” locks 
on St. Mary’s River, with the bridges at Memphis and at Cairo, with 
the Panama Canal plan, the Pennsylvania tunnels under the Hudson 
River, the great dry docks near Honolulu, and many other huge works. 
Best of all was the man himself. This is the description given by 
his professional associates ; 

He possessed a rare combination of strength, gentleness, tact, and discernment. 
He was universally respected by all who had any 
business dealings with him, and all appreciated 
the nobility and simplicity of his character. 





ALFRED NoBLE was a successful man. 


Villa and the Movies 


ENERAL VILLA is the hero of a 

“movie” drama. He is in partner- 
ship with an American film producer, and 
his income during the coming months de- 
pends in part upon the attitude of the 
American theatregoing public toward his 
cause and person. No wonder he tried to 
persuade Carranza to be kind to UNciLE 
Sam! We hope that the movies will prove 
a force that works for peace. Cuarves A. 
Bearp, a professor of history at Colum- 
bia University, has written an “Economic 
Interpretation of the Constitution of the 
United States”; here is an economic inter- 
pretation of constitutionalism in Mexico. 


Thoughts on Liberty 


OHN REED’S picturesque accounts of 

life with the Mexican gunmen make 
diverting reading—but he is better as a 
literary impressionist than as a political 
philosopher. For example: 

“We are fighting,” said Isipro Amayo, “for 
Libertad.” 

“What do you mean by Libertad?” 

“Libertad is whenIcandowhat I want!” .. 

I submit that it is the only correct definition 
of liberty—to do what I want to! Americans 


at 





said that they sympathize with me deeply, but 
it all hinged on the’ letter of “honorable dis- 
missal” from the college, which, of course, 
you cannot get when you are expelled. They 
could not take me in in spite of the fact 
that my pastor, the secretary of the city 


community. 








Uncle Sam Soliloquizes 


** The thrift of a carrion bird is no credit to any 
Shall I shoot it or let it starve? ’”’ 


quote it to me triumphantly as an instance of 
Mexican irresponsibility. But I think it is a 
better definition than ours—liberty is the right 
to do what the police want. 





__} The trouble about doing what you want 





Y. M. C. A., and a prominent business man told 
them I was perfectly honest and straight and that they would stand back of me. 


Another letter comes to us from Marietta—a letter 
observer of recent events, who writes: 


from a keen 


HINMAN has the two lower classes hypnotized. He calls the two upper classes 
“anarchists,” and boasts that when he gets these “dreamers” out he will mold 
the college as he pleases. What I object to is less his suppression of all free dis- 
cussion in his classes than a most pessimistic, cynical, sneering attitude toward 
all idealism, every uplifting movement, and every person who cherishes such things. 


“Molded by Hinman? 


Times Do Change! 
EEPING GUNS AND GOING SKATING, ONE SHILLING. That 
was the fine Harvard College imposed by way of discipline as late 
481750. What was the fine for dancing, one wonders? Nowadays even 
the “modern” dances are taught to Harvard students in the college 
“gym.” Some of the other eighteenth-century penalties are listed by 
Mr. A. 8. Pier in his diverting book, “The Story of Harvard” 


* Then Marietta will be moldy indeed. 


a ¢@. a é@ 
Neglect to repeat the sermon.. .. 9 Lying, not exceeding.......... 1 6 
Going out of college without Going on top of the college... 1 6 
Proper garb, not exceeding... .. 6 Refusing to give evidence..... a 
Playing cards, not exceeding. . ad Drunkenness, not exceeding... 1 6 


As the cartoonist observes, “Those were the days!’ But in 1914 college 
authorities regard drunkenness (“not exceeding one shilling sixpence’’) 
a considerably more offensive than playing cards (“not exceeding five 


Shillings”). Even colleges grow more intelligent, it seems. 


Sor 


June 2 








Cartoon by F. G. Cooper 





to do and letting the other fellow like 
it or lump it, ad lib., is that he is benighted enough to have his prefer- 
ences, too; and there are a good many other fellows, and only one 
of you. Call it Christianity or call it Socialism: deference to other 
interests than self-interest, the setting of what we want to.do below 
what seems good for society, is the only safe way of progress the world 
has yet devised. Incidentally, if young Mr. Reep wants to expound the 
advantages of universal selfishness, he would better choose some hap- 
pier example than that of Mexico in the throes of “Libertad.” 


Of the Will and the Wish 


HE MAGAZINE WRITER whom we quote in the last paragraph 
would do well to read an article printed in the“ Hibbert Journal.” 
The article is signed by the Indian poet, RaninprRanatu TaGore: 

When a man begins to have an extended vision of his self, when he realizes 
that he is much more than what he is at present, he begins to grow conscious 
of his moral nature. Necessarily his perspective of life changes and his 
will takes the place of his wishes. For will is the wish of the larger life, life 
whose greater portion is out of our present reach and most of whose chances 
are not before our sight. Then comes the conflict of our lesser man with our 
greater man, our wish with our will, the desire for things that are before our 
senses with our purpose which is within our mind. Then we begin to distinguish 
between what we desire and what is good. For good is that which is desirable 
for our greater self. Thus... our moral faculty is the faculty by which we 
know that life is not made up of fragments purposeless and discontinuous. 


Ex oriente lux! That is not perhaps brand-new, but what truth is 
new? One more question: Why does so much of our light come 
from the East? Is it that they take the time to live there and do 


not read (or write) so many magazine articles? 
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COLLIER’S FOR JUNE 20, 


1914 


Hot-Weather Reasoning 


Sonnets on Most Everything 
AT COMMENCEMENT 


Now genial summer warms the village hall 
To fever heat; but, chill as Arctic ice 
In his new clothes which grip him like a vise, 
The trembling senior bows ‘neath terror’s pall. 
Below, his friends and kinsmen one and all : 
Bore tunnels through him with great, glaring eyes, 
The while to flag his fleeing specch he tries, 
And his limp knees foretell an early fall. 
Gone are the huge and costly words which decked 
His proud oration—gone is everything, 
Save his wide-spreading feet and two-ton hands. 
The sailor, with the hungry Fijis wrecked; 
The wretch about whose neck the rope doth cling— 
Ah, how he envies them as there he stands! 


The Cost of Firing Brakemen 


LOCOMOTIVE weighing 830,000 pounds has just 
been completed. It is as long and as heavy 


By George Fitch 


ILLUSTRATED BY RODNEY THOMSON 


merce Commissioner. Revising freight tariffs is about 
as fascinating a job as dusting off pebbles in a desert. 


Let’s Plan Now About Mexico 


HE United States was never noted for fore- 
| thought. It passes its conservation laws after 
its forests are gone, builds its navy when peace 
has been declared, and prosecutes its trusts after their 
founders have sold them out to the innocent investor. 
And it will probably begin to consider the problem of 
civilizing Mexico after the whirlwind of events has 
thrown that unhappy country squarely into its lap. 
Some one must take up the task of teaching the 
Mexican that a government is an institution from 
which to get protection and offices, not merely some- 
thing to shoot at. That some one must undoubtedly 
be Uncle Sam. Teaching standpatters 





in this country to let go and sit down 
would be easy beside the task of edu- 





as a small 
steam yacht. The 
railroad which oN, 
has ordered it has BAL. 
rebuilt its entire By : 


system in the 
past few years, : le 
strengthened 














cating Mexico. We cannot begin to plan 
too soon. 

In the first place, the Mexican can’t 
read and doesn’t see why he should. 
We must explain the necessity. This 











bridges and can be most easily done by introducing 
widened tunnels : baseball into Mexico and posting results 
to fit the obese ; _ 4 of the league games in every city. 
and ponderous de vas - Orc Within a year all Mexicans will be able 
engines now in ; - i ' Al , OG to count up to nine, and in two years 
popular use. The Mh | i a they will be reading baseball extras 
new locomotive WAN (| FRO ao ~ with ease. 

cost $40,000, the / a Ps ) In the second place, the bullfight, 
improvements cost which is debasing and cruel, must be 





$100,000,000, and — 

in consequence 

two trains can be 

hauled with one 

engine and the - | 
services of several : 
brakemen and 
other employees can be dispensed with. They say it 
costs $2,000 to fire a 14-inch gun, but this is cheap 
beside the cost of firing a brakeman. 


Why Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioners Grow Thin 
E SHOULD not blame the Interstate Commerce 
W Commission too heavily for pondering along 
month after month on the freight-rate problem. 

A freight rate is no such simple matter as differen- 
tial caleulus, the ealculation of bridge stresses, or the 
weighing of asteroids. It is the result of a concentra- 
tion of railroad genius of the past fifty years upon the 
task of making it entirely impossible for the shipper 
to understand a railroad book of tariffs. 

When a citizen wishes to ship himself to another 
town he steps up to the ticket window and buys a small 
slip of pasteboard costing fwo or three cents a mile. 
But when he wants to ship a case of tomato catchup 
he goes to the station agent and asks for the rate. 

Then the station agent sends for the derrick crew 
and they lower a half-ton book from the top of the 
safe, after which the agent looks up the rate on tomato 
catchup, without benzoate of soda, shipped in pint 
bottles with fancy labels in a pine box, unpainted, 
by a middle-aged man with medium whiskers, who 
owns an automobile and votes the Progressive ticket. 

He finds this about an hour after supper -time, 
and discovers that the tomato catchup, if packed by 
a brunette, takes the classification FE in the second 
zone, raised to the nth power and multiplied by the 
logarithm .9876—amounting to 23 cents. 

Thus it will be readily seen that a freight rate is 
no such simple thing as a passenger rate. Thousands 
of learned men are constantly busy plan- 


eradicated. But this cannot be done 

\ without a substitute. Let all American 
prize fights be staged in Mexico for the 

“Yj next few years. This will not only help 
<= civilize the United States, but it will 
allow Mexico to taper off from the bull- 

fight in a gradual and careful manner. 

In the: third place, the Mexican cannot be governed 
because he is in too constant a state of indigna- 
tion against authority. This is because author- 

















+ money in the world and we are forever finding ways of 
.,extending its usefulness. The five-cent piece which 


has not hauled five citizens downtown, filled as many 
full of suds at a bar, entertained several more at the 
movies, and purchased pie, cigars, ice cream, and shoe 
shines for a full score at its odd moments during a 
summer day, has been loafing on its job. 


The Dub Golfer’s Own Corner 


(This Department may not help a bad game of golf, but 
it may make it more endurable) 


NE of the most popular delusions among good 
O golfers is the fact that one should not hit vio- 

lently at the ball—that a gentle sweep accom- 
plishes much better results. This is only super- 
ficially true. 

A sweep may propel the ball farther, if. one is 
a good sweeper, but that is all. Golfers who strike 
with all their force subject the muscles and organs of 
the body to a healthy and 
stimulating wrench which 





ity has monopolized the privilege of making 
him mad. More automobiles should be intro- 
duced into the country. If Mexico had ten times 
its present number of cars, the ordinary Mexi- 
can would have something else on which to 
focus his indignation, and after a few nar- 
row escapes on the street corners would come 
to regard the Government with comparative 
kindness. 

In the fourth place, the pepper plant should be 
eradicated from Mexico and the ice-cream plant 
substituted. The Mexican nation needs cooling 
off, and the soda fountain in place of the chile- 
con-carne joint would accomplish wonders. 

Let us begin, unobtrusively, to insert these 
germs of progress into Mexico now. They 
will save us much time and powder later on. 








cannot be obtained by a 
mere sweep. Two hundred 
of these muscular upheav- 
als during an afternoon will 
do the system a vastly 
greater amount of good 
than seventy-five carefully 
repressed strokes. Best of 
all is the clean miss. It 
pulls loose every muscle in 
the body and is better than 
a Swedish massage. We 
are now compiling statis- 
tics to prove that golfers 
who miss the ball often 
live on an average ten 
years longer than those 
who hit it every time. Con- 








The Overworked Nickel 


T IS estimated that there are now some- 

I where between $80,000,000 and $200,000,000 in- 
vested in moving-picture theatres in this country. 

The amount invested in street railways varies from 
$100,000,000 at tax assessment time to $1,000,000,000 
when municipal ownership is discussed. 

The amount invested in cigar and cigarette factories 
and breweries cannot be less than two carloads of $10 
bills, closely baled. 

And the humble, unimpressive nickel pays all this 
money back in fini: 

The nickel has become the hardest worked piece of 


sidering the wonders per- 
formed by statisticians on 
the railroad-rate question pro and con, this should 
not be a difficult task. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 
BR eye of San Diego, Cal., asks what 


can be done to a caddie who shricks with 

laughter when his employer has missed his 

fifth putt. We cannot answer this until we look up 
the laws of California. 

E. M. C. of Portsmouth, N. H.—Sticking out the club 

toward the hole and wagging it gently will not im- 

prove your distance, but it makes people 





ning and erecting new freight rates and 
classifications, and the science has now 
been perfected to a point where the ordi- 
nary citizen couldn’t figure out the rate 
on a keg of nails for forty miles before 
the nails got stale. Undoubtedly the rea- 
son why the ancients did not have rail- 
roads was because the science of mathe- 
matics was not yet sufficiently perfected 
to produce freight rates. 

Freight rates are based partly upon 
weight, partly upon distance, partly upon 
the amount of money the shipper has, 
and partiy upon the parallax of Alpha 
Centauri. This makes their adjustment 
a very complicated problem. We should 
have patience and thank our lucky stars 
because we are not an Interstate Com- 





Boda ea Thoms on: 














more likely to believe your excuses. 

Cc. Q. D., Hartford—There is no rule 
which could prevent you from teeing 
three or four balls and driving at the 
flock. We congratulate you upon the idea. 

Samson, Asheville—The long grass is 
kept at the side of the course in order 
to keep the poor golfers off the fair green 
and let the experts monopolize the links. 
If every dub would pull up a few hand- 
fuls of this long grass every time he 
hunted for a ball, this nasty plot would 
soon be foiled. 

A. R. M., Boston—You interest us. 
Please send diagram showing how you hit 
yourself in the neck with a mashie while 
approaching. This constitutes a record, 
and if proved you will receive credit, 
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AHH MULLTLTEDLTETITIEEEE: 


“wAM just a singin’, lovin’, sympa- 
thizin’, laughin’ sort o’ lazy sort 

o’ chap.” 
That is about as much as anybody 
ever persuaded Judd Mortimer Lewis to 
say about himself. And his modest de- 


scription of himself is inaccurate. He 


is one of the hardest working men in 
the biggest State in the Union. Writing 
fifteen hundred words of verse and hu- 
morous paragraphs a day is a man-sized 
job, but it does not keep “Lewis from 
making himself one of the most useful 
public men in the Southwest. Most 
poets carry side lines from necessity 

or make verse writing a side line—but 
not so in the case of Judd Lewis. A 


weekly check from the countingroom of 


the Houston “Post” keeps the wolf out 
of howling distance of the Lewis home, 
and for his work 
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quirements are that they be all right as | 








regards morality, kindliness, and clean- 
liness. 

There is seldom any objection to tak- 
ing an illegitimate baby for adoption. 
As a rule, applicants are satisfied if 
babies are normal and healthy. Mr. 
Lewis has sickly or ill-nourished babies 
nursed back to health in a Houston hos- 
pital. Kind-hearted women of the city 
frequently help him look after the wel- 
fare of babies until foster parents can 
be found for them. Thus far he has 
found homes for over a hundred babies, 
and he says he is in the work to stay. 
Most of his work is in Texas, but it is not 
unusual for him to reach out into other 
States. Recently he got two little girls 


from Baltimore, a kind-hearted woman | 


volunteering to take them all the way 
from the Maryland 








city to Houston. 





outside his sanctum 
the poet receives 
no remuneration ex- 
cept the satisfac- 
tion which comes 
from doing some- 
thing to brighten 
the lives of others. 
Nearly every one of 
his poems is a cheer 
line thrown out to 
the soul-weary, but 
his work as a placer 
of homeless babies in 
babyless homes will 
be remembered as 
long as, if not longer 
than, his rimes. 
The Judd Lewis 
baby bureau is 
strictly a one-man 
affair and free from 
red tape. It was 
started about six 
years ago, but did 
not amount to much 











To Mr. Lewis the 
arrival of the young- 
sters was a great 
event. He described 
it to me thus: 


belles arrived at 
midnight, and I 
drove home from 
the station with 


othy, the three-year- 
old, snuggling on the 
seat beside me, Lily 
is fifteen months 
old. Dorothy talked 
all the way home. 
‘I'm going to det a 
new favver an’ 
muvver, isn’t me? 
You won't ever let 
anyone hurt me, will 
you? O-o-h! Whrat 
is that big porch 








during the first 
three or four years. 
The work had to be 
built up slowly. Mr. 
Lewis made a thorough persona! investi- 
gation of every couple applying for a baby 
to adopt, and the result was that every 
child was well placed. His success was 
talked about all over Texas and in many 
places outside the State, and he became 
widely known as a friend of homeless 
babies. Now, whenever there is a baby 
in need of a good home or a married 
couple looking for a child to adopt, Mr. 
Lewis is sure to hear about it. He keeps 
in touch with the public by means of the 
little paragraphs in his column in the 
“Post.” Here is one of his notices: 


Thirty pounds of boy for adoption. 
One package consists of twenty pounds; 
a real, sure ’nuff white hope. The other 
package weighs ten pounds—perhaps a 
little more after dinner. Each is looking 
for a job at making some childless couple 
happy. They will teach you the sweet- 
ness of dimpled arms about your neck, 
a baby check pressed against your world- 
worn cheek, the sound of baby laughter. 


Once Mr. Lewis received a letter from 
an eighteen-year-old wife in an Eastern 
city, who said she and her husband, who 
was twenty-one, had been married six 
months and wanted to adopt a_ light: 
haired, blue-eyed baby girl. He advised 
her to write Santa Claus a letter when 
Christmas came round, hang up her 
Stocking, and utter a little prayer when 
the shades of night came down, and not 
to write again for a year; then, if they 
still wanted him to find them a baby, he 
would get busy. Mr. Lewis never heard 
from her again. 


Kind Hearts Exclusively 

WOMAN on a Pennsylvania farm 

wrote. him that she would like to 
adopt a friendless, destitute boy of six- 
teen. He told her that she did not want 
to adopt a boy—what she wanted was a 
hired man. Mr. Lewis is very particu- 
lar about allowing people with children 
of their own to adopt foundlings, for, he 
Says, “they are unusual people indeed 
who can give an adopted baby a square 
deal under such circumstances.” sut 
applicants are never turned down be- 
cause they are poor. The principal re- 








Judd Lewis with a two-weeks-old boy who 
is going to start life over again 


for? I ‘spect the 
papa in that house 
comes home at night 
an’ don’t ever go 
"way any more. When me dets my new 
home me’ll lay wight down on my big 
bed an’ doe wight to s’eep, then me’ll be 
a dood dirl, won't me? 


“When I got them home they both | 
went to sleep and were ‘dood dirls.’ I | 
slept with Dorothy and Mrs. Lewis slept | 


with Lily. I left a light burning dimly, 
and Dorothy waked up once during the 
night and scrambled to her hands and 
knees; I opened my eyes, and her little 
face, rosy with sleep, was almost against 
my own. As soon as she saw me smile 


she smiled and lay down and went to | 


sleep without a sound. 


“The next day their ‘mothers’ arrived | 
from interior towns. The ‘mother’ of | 


Lily came about eight o’clock in the 


* e s 
morning, and’ when she arrived her baby | 


was asleep, pink as a rose petal, fat as 


a butterball, with limbs outspread and | 


with tousled hair. The ‘mother’ kissed 


her forehead and her pink hands and | 


feet, and pushed back her yellow hair, 


and Lily awoke, and awoke laughing! | 


And loved her new mother at once. 

“At 2 p. m. Dorothy’s new mother ar- 
rived, and I was there to meet her and 
take her out home. As we approached 
my house my own two girlies ran down 
the steps with Dorothy between them. 
I said: 

“*Those two older girls are mine; the 
little girl is yours.’ 

“She dropped her shopping bag to the 
sidewalk, staggered a few paces and 
stumbled to her knees with the queerest 
little gurgling cry you ever heard, and 
her arms held out. Dorothy ran with 
her little arms out and sprang into her 
new mother’s arms. When the woman 
got to her feet she was crying. Later 
she said: 

““Oh, Mr. Lewis, this is the first time 
in all my life that a baby has gone to 
sleep in my arms!’ 

“She remained at my house that night. 


When I told her good-by at the train | 


next day she said: 


“‘Mr. Lewis, there are no words— 
I know no words—I am sure you under- 
stand—you must understand.’ 


“A few days later the new father of | 
came to town and remained | 


Dorothy 
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“My Baltimore | 


Lily curled up in|} 
my arms and Dor- | 
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AM this into your old jim- 
my pipe or roll it into a 
makin’s cigarette : 


You can’t any more drive aman 
to cheer for a smoke that bites 
up his tongue than you can 
grow little blades of green grass 
on a busy street! 


So—when yov pike-it north, 
south, east, west and see men all 
along the line going-to Prince 
Albert, natural-like, figure it out 
they’ve hit the trail that leads to 
the land of smokings joy! If your 
middle name is Missouri, you go to 


PRINCE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


For here’s bully sport—this hook-up of a jimmy pipe or smokin’s 
papers, some Prince Albert and a match. You can play the game 
far as you like—and the more you smoke, the greater the joy! 
That’s 100 per cent. talk, but it is a sure-thing bet / 


Say, you get real fussy with P. A. Smoke it mean-like to prove it out. 
And that will be all right, all right. 
Because Prince Albert never bit any other 
man’s tongue—and it won’t bite yours ! 




















That’s because P. A. is made by a pat- 
ented process that cuts out the bite! No 
other tobacco can be made like Prince 
Albert. That'll be about all! 


Prince Albert is so fragrant, and fresh, 
and go-to-it-like that you get the cheerful 
habit of smoking P. A. as you eat three 
meals a Gog. “wesnene it’s good for what 
ails you. he pass word everywhere is 
just ‘P. A.for mine”! Toppy red . 

andy for cigarette smokers, 5c; tidy 
red tins, 10c; also handsome pound and 
half-pound humidors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO CO. 


Winston-Salem, N. C, 


J. Reynolds 
0 Co 
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| GRAFLEX CAMERAS 


- SNAP SHOTS INDOORS, IN THE SHADE 
X OR ON CLOUDY DAYS 













































THE &-MILE-AN-HOUR MOTOR, REQUIR. 
ING A SHUTTER SPEED OF 
1-000 OF A SECOND 





The Kind of Pictures You Can Make 
with a Graflex Camera 





AND there is no uncertainty. When you look 
in the focusing hood you see the image, right side 
up, the size it will appear in the finished picture 
up to the instant of exposure. Finder and focusing 
scale are done away with. There is no necessity 
for estimating the distance between the camera 
and the subject. 


If you will send us your name and address 
we will mail you our 64-page illustrated catalog, 
which tells all about GRAFLEX CAMERAS and how 
they work. Be sure to specify Graflex Catalog. 





FOLMER & SCHWING DIVISION 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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HAVOLINE 
OIL 


“Tt makes a difference’ 


and Lightens Your 
Motor Troubles 





RE your cylinders clogged with heavy carbon 
deposit? Does your motor generate its max- 
imum efficiency or is it hindered by heavy 

frictional losses? Is its general serviceability and 
power of endurance being weakened by the use 
of non-adhesive molecule-cracked lubricants? 


HAVOLINE OIL 


prevents these life-destroying processes in every make of car, because: 


It forms a lubricating ‘‘cushion’’ of oil of equal thickness between the moving 
metals, minimizing frictional loss and enhancing the efficiency of the motor. 
By our “‘special process’* of manufacture it is entirely freed from impurities 
and floating carbon, leaving the least deposit—yet its life and potency are 
retained. The base crude of Havoline is always uniform and of known quality. 


Tell us your make and we'll 
tell you your grade. 


Buy the oil in the Blue Can. 


2 Five Gallon Cans to the Case. 
‘ Write for “The Lubrican” 









Ask your garageman or write us direct for testimo- 
nials of Havoline users who own your make of car. 


INDIAN REFINING CO., Dept. “B”, New York 
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purchasing cloth- 
ing and toys of all descriptions. He 
spent $112 on Dorothy. And he thinks 
she is the greatest thing that ever hap 
pened. 

“It certainly was the biggest, grand 
est kind of a day.” 


A Baby Found Too Late 


nearly an entire week, 


UDD LEWIS comes in contact with 
many broken and breaking hearts. 
One of the saddest sights in all the 


world is a mother surrendering her baby 
to strangers without any hope of ever 
seeing it again. Mr. Lewis witnesses 
such scenes every week or two, and each 
one makes his heart a little softer. 

And there are other tragedies con- 
nected with his work. Recently he was 
usked to find a baby for a childless 
wife who was on the verge of insanity 
from brooding over her misfortune. A 
physician had told her husband that the 
placing of a baby in the yearning arms 
of the melancholy woman might save 
her reason. The poet searched Houston 
and the adjacent towns, but there was 
no baby to be had. A few days later, 
however, Mr. Lewis received word that 
there was a fine baby awaiting him at 
a city address. He hurried to the house, 
found the baby to be a model one, and 
immediately called up the woman’s hus- 
band on the telephone. “It’s too late, 
Mr. Lewis,” replied the man; “my wife 
was declared insane this morning.” 

That was one of Mr. Lewis’s very few 
failures; but, of course, it was not his 
fault. 

Judd Mortimer Lewis was born and 
reared in the city of Cleveland. He 
left school when a mere boy and learned 
the stereotyper’s trade. A stereotyper is 
a trained athlete who does the work of a 
| giant with the speed of a football player, 
and it was at the melting pot and the 
casting box that Lewis cultivated the 
habit of marvelous industry. But he did 
not work with his hands alone in those 
days. He had a love of books that was 
as strong as a foxhound’s appetite for 
fresh meat, and he patronized the public 
library regularly. He read stacks of 
good books, and when he had acquired 
a good vocabulary the poetry that was 
in him began to come out. He wrote 
verse occasionally, but was’ too timid to 
offer any of his rimes for publication 
until Miss Mary Bartley, his sweetheart, 
who in 1894 became Mrs. Lewis, per- 
suaded him to send some of his best 
work to an editor. Lewis mailed some 
unsigned poems to the Houston “Dost,” 
and they were given prominent space 
on the editorial page. M. FE. Foster, man- 
aging editor of the “Post” at that time, 


wrote Lewis a complimentary letter, 
offering him a permanent position as 
colyumist. Shortly before that time 


O. Henry had left the “Post,” and Foster 
said Lewis was the man he was looking 
for to take O. Henry’s place. Lewis did 
not hesitate when the offer came. This 
was the chance he had been hoping for. 


Unwittingly Partial to Girls 


HILDREN are the Houston poet’s fa- 

4 yorite theme. If you have ever read 
his poems you know that he has two 
little daughters of his own. The chil- 
dren are light-haired and blue-eyed, and 
few persons take issue with the father 
when he says they are two of the pretti- 
est youngsters in Texas. Marjorie, aged 
eleven, is called “Eyes o’ Blue” in Mr. 
Lewis’s poems on childhood, and Jessa- 
mine, aged seven, is “Touslehead.” “Eyes 
|o’ Blue” and “Touslehead,” figuring fre- 
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the cause of an extraordinary demand 
for light-haired, blue-eyed baby girls for 


adoption. This fact dawned upon the 
poet a short time ago, and he decided 
to write boy poems for a while. He 


wants to give the boy babies 
chance with the girls. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate 
Judd Lewis’s popularity in the Lone 
Star State. He is frequently called the 
best-loved man in Texas. Friends who 
have never met him personally keep up 
with him by reading his column, which 
is called “Tampering with Trifles.” How 
well the people like him was demon- 
strated when he underwent a _ surgical 
operation for a dangerous case of appen- 
dicitis. During his illness Mr. Lewis's 
room was kept banked with flowers. The 
little children of Houston got together 
one day and wove a clover chain, and 
two little girls took it to the hospital 
and wound it round and round his bed. 


an equal 


Everybody in the hospital who could 
walk or use a wheel chair came to 
wish him good morning or good night 
each day. 

Mr. Lewis said to his nurse one 
day: “You people are mighty good 
to me!” 

“Why, Mr. Lewis,” replied the girl, 


“if we were to let you die, the people 
of Houston would tear the hospital down 


te 


about our. ears! 


Prayed for His Recovery 

HE Mother Superior at the head of 

the hospital told him of a little Cath- 
oliec girl who came to the institution the 
morning he submitted to the surgeon’s 
knife and went into the chapel and re 
mained on her knees praying for him 
until he was brought down from the 
operating room—and that was four hours 
and a half! 

The anxiety for Mr. Lewis throughout 
Texas at the time is shown by these lines 
from a little poem written by Miss Lella 
Maud Leslie of Brookshire: 


Far across our Lone Star prairies swept 
a pleading, plaintive moan, 

Like the softest zephyrs sobbing in a 
plaintive undertone. 


Then we held our breath to listen, for a 
catch was in our throats, 
As across the miles of distance came the 


childish treble notes 

Of myri d- babies lisping low their 
prayers at eventide, 

ind amid their “Now I lay me’s” came 


a prayer from each bedside 

For “Dear Desus, bless my Lewis, help 
his froat so he tan sing,” 

And that “God b’ess ‘Twifling’ poet man, 
eure him of ever’sing.” 


“It was all very wonderful and very 
humbling,” says Mr. Lewis. “A man has 
to walk mighty straight and be mighty 
square with his fellow men to make up 
for such love.” 

George M. Bailey, the paragrapher, 
who has worked on the “Post” with 
Judd Lewis for many years, knows him 
about as well as anybody, and in a re- 
cent letter to me he had this to say 
about him: 

“Lewis is a most methodical worker, 
and to me is an intellectual marvel. He 
humor that is al- 
Ways ready to serve him in emergencies. 
His good nature is never ruffled. He 
doesn’t swear at the proofreaders when 
they murder his poetry. He is simply 
a sweet-souled, talented, normal gentle- 
man who beholds all that is beautiful 
in the world and whose heart is re 
sponsive to its sorrows.” 


possesses a sense of 
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| quently in their father’s rimes, have been 



























| A moment when writing was impossible. 


Mr. Lewis's mind as well as his 


arms was 


occupied by the two ‘‘ Baltimore belles’’ for whom he found good homes in Texas 
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Two States and a Saloon 
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MMO 
wan 
DAKOTA is a _ prohibition 


ORTH 
State CoLiier’s* and most of 


CoLLier’s readers know this fact, 
and rejoice in it;, and perhaps that 
partly explains the prosperity of North 
Dakota. “It is stated, though I have not 
the authority before me,” writes Mr. 
Lorwerth C. Davis, an attorney of Bis- 
marck, “that North Dakota stands second 
in the list of States for bank deposits 
per capita, Maine, the oldest prohibition 
State, being first; and that it stands 
first in having the smallest number of 
persons confined in the penitentiary in 
proportion to population.” If we were 
contemplating a change of address and 
occupation, we should think twice about 
North Dakota and her homesteads. 


E have received a great many letters 
W telling us about North Dakota in the 
last few weeks, and the explanation is 
this. Some time ago a correspondent 
wrote in to say that he had read some- 
where of a proposal to establish a mu- 
nicipal saloon—just one to the town; the 
theory being that the liquor traffic was 
inevitable, that well-regulated traffic is 
the least harmful, and that the city 
might as well take in the very consider- 
able profits of such a traffic. By some 
mischance, the State in which this pro- 
posal was made was stated to be North 
Dakota—instead of South Dakota, as it 
should have been. And ever since then 
we have been opening letters correcting 
that unhappy slip—interesting letters, 
too. One of them comes to us from the 
Chief Clerk of the Secretary of State of 
North Dakota—Mr. Albert N. Wold. Mr. 
Wold notes that the prohibitory law is 
included in the State Constitution of 
North Dakota as originally framed and 
still in force. “I trust that you will find 
occasion to correct the wrong impres- 
sion.” Mr. Wold’s letter concludes. 
“North Dakota is prohibition and North 
Dakota people are proud of it.” An- 
other of our correspondents, Mr. Rich- 
ard C. Kittel of Casselton, North Dakota, 
notes that the State “has the lowest 
death rate of any State in the Union, 
and one of the largest per capita school 


funds in the world.” One of North 
Dakota’s educational innovations was 
commented upon by Mr. George Creel 
in the very issue of CoL.rer’s which 
contained the editorial under review: 
the article entitled “A Little Country 


Theatre.” There are lots of good things 
out there besides the organic law. 


NE of the letters we have had cor- 

recting that editorial bears a St. Paul, 
Minn., postmark, and comes to us from 
a subscriber who modestly requests that 
we suppress his name. But his letter is 
too pungent to suppress. He pays his 
compliments to the tribe of editors gen- 
erally. Here goes: 


You New York editors. do make ludi- 
crous blunders when you toy with the 
geography of the country west of Chica- 
go. The town that had the municipal 
saloon is Sisseton, 8S. Dak. (you can lo- 
cate it by studying one of P. F. Collier's 
atlases). The profits of the saloon were 
devoted to improv'ng the roads, and 
they were in 1913 (if my memory serves 
me right) $14,000. But what may in- 
terest you more is that on Tuesday, 
the town voted dry. This, in my opinion, 
shows an unusual degree of moral fiber 
in the people of Sisseton. 


Perhaps it is wrongheaded of us, but 
we are half glad we let that inaccuracy 
g0 into type. For one thing, it em- 
Phasizes this incident as it would scarce- 
ly have been emphasized in other cir- 
cumstances. Here is a summary of the 
ease as it appears to Dr. FE. W. Feige of 
Woonsocket, 8S. Dak. : 


Relative to an art'cle entitled “The 
State That Makes Money Out of It.” 
Printed in your issue for May 2, wish 


to state that there is an error in the 
name of the State. Both of the Dakotas 
were admitted into Statehood with con- 
stitutional prohibition, which upon re- 
submission in South Dakota was de- 
feated, and local option now prevails. 
North Dakota is still a prohib tion State. 

Last year Sisseton, S. Dak., voted in 
favor of saloons, whereupon a man pro- 
posed to the city council that but one 
saloon should be given license, he to con- 
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duct it for a salary of $1,800 per annum 
All the net proceeds were to be paid into 
the city treasury. The proposition was 
accepted and this was the so-called mu- 
nicipal saloon. Reports of its success 
financially were so good that it attracted 
considerable attention throughout the 
Siate. Other towns considered adopting 
the plan. However, Sisseton voted “dry” 
this year and now there is a report that 
the individual who conducted the saloon 
has thousands of dollars of the saloon 
earnings deposited in a bank to his 
credit, and it is probable that the city 
may never profit by it. 


Dr. Feige inclosed clippings from the 
Sanborn County (8S. Dak.) “Herald” 
which we should print in full if there 
were only more space for the subject. 

The lesson of the late election at Sis- 
seton, S. Dak., must not, however, be 
lost sight of. The town has about 1,500 
inhabitants, the election took place last 
April, and the town went “dry” by a 
vote of 221 to 122. The town was “dry” 
for six years previously, but last year 
voted “wet” with the result that the 
“municipal saloon” plan was tried out— 
with the results reported. Incidentally 
Sisseton has reelected J. C. Knapp 
mayor by a majority of 41 votes. In- 
cidentally, again, Mr. Knapp is a Social- 
ist. Against the cash advantages of the 
“municipal saloon” plan are to be set 
down these “buts”—that doubtless con- 
tributed to the electoral result: 


The police records during eight months 
of the “wet” régime showed 77 arrests, 
44 of them for drunkenness, and 14 for 
bootlegging. The fines collected for these 
offenses amounted to $524.75 against $17 
collected during two years under the 
“dry” administration, 

Business men said that employees who 
had been sober and industrious during 
the six “dry” years reverted to their old 
habits; collections became more difficult 
and cash business fell off. Seventy-five 
tu eighty thousand dollars was spent for 
booze in the community (almost $55 for 
every man, woman, and child) and other 
businesses were the losers. 

The Superintendent of Good Will Mis- 
sion at the Indian Agency eight miles 
away, reported that the sale of booze at 
Sisscton had a _ demoralizing § effect. 
Indians who had never touched liquor 
were found intoricated (both men and 


- women) ; dishonesty on the part of Indi- 


ens was due to whisky more than to any 
one other factor. 

While the concessionaire claimed that 
giving the city and road fund all the 
saloon profits would eliminate any mo- 
tive for “pushing” the sale of liquor, it 
is claimed that the bartenders “knocked 
down” at least a third of the sales. 

Finally, an air of reputability was 
thrown around the saloon by reason of 


its partnership with the city—which in- 


creased the menace of the traffic in booze 
for boys and young men and 
women. The very sponsors of the scheme 
were among the most active workers for 
the “drys” at the April election. 


For most of these facts (and others) 
we are indebted to the correspondents 
named, and to John H. Craig of Tripp, 
S. Dak.; Mrs. E. E. Schultz of Waubay. 
S. Dak., and others. We have para 
phrased these letters without special ac- 





young | 


knowledgment, and we wish to thank our | 


correspondents for their facts, their 
friendliness, and their cooperation in 
publishing the truth about a most inter- 
esting experiment. Of course, all the 
facts are not presented in the above sum- 
mary; we doubt the real value of the 
figures for fines collected under the old 
régime and the new, for during two 
years Sisseton really had no municipal 
court, since an injunction restrained the 
court from assuming jurisdiction over of- 
fenses against city ordinances. Doubt- 
less, too, the Indians bought their booze, 
for the most part at least, of bootleggers. 

Let us not be understood as casting 
stones at the town of Sisseton in print- 
ing any of these details. The citizens of 
that town seem to us to deserve much 
credit for their progressiveness, their 
openness of mind, and their fine sense of 
human values. When will we all of us 
prove ourselves equally enlightened? For 
Sisseton has tried both roads—and is on 
the right way again. 
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The Spoon Feed is another successful Waterman’s Ideal 
patent that insures accurate flow of ink to pen point. 
The pockets and air-vents prevent overflow blots. The 
Clip-Cap is a neat and permanent attachment that pre- 
vents loss of pen from pocket or rolling away when laid 
down. The Gold Pens are in an endless range of points 
to exactly suit every hand. They are tipped with the 
finest hard iridium for permanency. Smooth writing 
points from hard and firm to soft and flexible. 


Booklet on Request. Prices $2.50 to $50.00 
From the Leading Retail Stores 
173 Broadway, New York 


Montreal, 












Avoid Substitutes. 






L. E. Waterman Company, =e 


San Francisco, 





Boston, Chicago, London, Paris. 














Travel on “A.B.A.” Cheques 


You can use these tourists’ cheques like actual money, for 
hotel bills, purchases, railway and steamship fares, or cash them 
without charge at any one of 50,000 banks. They are safe to 
carry, because they require your counter-signature to make them 
good and may be replaced if lost or stolen. 

Each $10— $20— $50 or $100 Cheque is engraved 


with its exact exchange value in the money of the 
principal nations. 


Get them at your Bank 


Ask for descriptive booklet. 
it your bank is not yet 
supplied with “A.B.A.” 
Cheques, write, for intor- 
mation as to where they 
can be obtained in your 
vicinity. 


Bankers Trust Co.,N. Y. City 


“A.B.A.” Cheques afford you all the conveniences 
of an International currency combined with the safety 
of bank drafts. They are making money matters sim- 
ple and safe for American tourists in every part of the 
civilized world. 


“A.B.A.” Cheques are the only Travelers’ Cheques 
which can be accepted under the law for United States 
Customs Duties. 


Be sure that you get 


“A. B. A.” 


American 
Bankers’ 


Association 





Cheques 
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COLLIER’S 


Summertime’s a blessed season 
When a man forgets his woes. 
Why grumble at th’ weather ? 
All of Nature’s big outdo’s 
Is a-callin’, ‘‘Stop yo’ worry— 
It’s yo” fussin’ makes you hot; 
Come smoke a lazy pipeful 
In a cool and shady spot.’’ 
Oh, it’s then I’m truly thankful, 
An’ I feel I’m kinder kin 
To the mockhin’ bird that’s tellin’ 






























































What a happy world we’ re in; 
An’ I find myself a-singin’ 

As I fills my pipe some mo’. 
May I pass my tin to you, suh ? 


Try some Velvet h 


Somewhere Mother Nature is 
saving a cool, quiet nook where 
you can enjoy a fragrant, slow- 
burning pipe of VELVET. 
And even in your busy office 
or by your open window of an 
evening, this Smoothest Smok- 
ing Tobacco, the Kentucky 
Burley de Luxe with the aged- 
in-the-wood mellowness, will 
bring you the quiet 
contentment that is 

every man’s due 

this midsummer 

season. 





Coupons of Value 
With VELVET 


5c Bags, 10c Tins 
One Pound 


Glass Humidors 


Copyright 1914 


| short fiction too 
| ily,” by 
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Derroit, MICH. 
ws I subscribed for your Weekly 
‘ I thought I would get a paper that 


would give the full, plain, and unvar 
nished facts concerning all matters of 


vital concern and general interest to the 
public, but how terribly I have been dis 
appointed. C,. M. CARPER, 


WHITTIER, CAL. 
The article “Abroad at Home,” by 
Julian Street, is all right, and I will 
look for more of them. A. R. OGDEN. 


LAFAYETTE, IND. 

I would like to know if Julian Street 
really found such a hotel as he described 
in Buffalo, and the Bame of it. Possibly 
he is only stringing us. I never ran 
across that hotel in Buffalo, and would 
like to stop there next time I am in 
that city. In fact, his description beats 
any hotel I know of, and I have been 
around the United States considerably. 

Wm. M. NICHOLS. 
+ 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

“Abroad at Home” reads like a dream 
come true. Don’t be so stingy with the 
installments. HERBERT M. BRACE. 

+ 

Mr. Mark Sullivan, in his “Comment 
on Politics” in CoLirer’s WEEKLY, curi- 
ously réflects the marked change public 


sentiment has been undergoing. From 
| an idolatrous worshiper at the feet of 
the National Administration, Editor 


Sullivan has become a study in half- 
suppressed criticism. 

Mr. Sullivan’s views are important be- 
cause they represent prevailing public 
sentiment in Washington and the East. 
They are interesting because they are 
so thoroughly in contrariety to those 
he was expressing twelve or even six 
months ago. They are worth thought 


| because he is a profound student of men 


and affairs, and conscientiously endeav- 
ors to picture things as they are, not 
merely as he would have them. His 
attitude is in response to public opinion, 
and is valuable because it mirrors the 
changes that are going forward.—Salt 
Lake City (Utah) Herald-Republican. 

+ 

CANANDAIGUA, N. Y. 

I cannot understand why a serial hav- 
ing solely to do with females should find 
a place in Coruimr’s WEEKLY. To be 
sure, it is fair—May Wilson Preston’s 
pictures are the best part of it—but we 
don’t expect merely “fair” fiction in 
Couiurer’s. We don’t expect a_ serial 
story in CoLiier’s unless it’s “big.” And 
you’ve taught us to expect only “big” 
“The Last of the Fam 
tichard Washburn Child, for 
Regards to George Fitch! 

O. A. WILLIAMSON. 


instance. 


HENDERSON, Ky. 

We read Con.ier’s with great interest. 
The whole magazine has taken on a new 
tone. For a while it seemed to me that 
much of the matter in COoLLIER’s was 
written to interest a limited number of 
people, but it seems now more national 
and cosmopolitan in its scope, and it is 
a man’s paper, with plenty of red blood 
in it. LeicH Harris, 

Editor and publisher of the Henderson 
(Ky.) Daily Journal. 

+ 
TRAVERSE City, MICH. 

I feel that CoLiier’s is one thing very 
hard to do without. Of our eight and 
a half years of it, not a number is miss 
ing and all are neatly filed away and 
quite often .eferred to. I don’t think it 
possible we should ever forego a maga- 
zine we have found so good and valued 
so much. GEoRGE FE. CoLeEMAN. 


+ 
HARRISONBURG, VA. 
As an insurance man I want to ex- 
press my appreciation of Mr. Kyne’s 


story in your issue of April 25, entitled 
“Mr. Burdock’s Insurance.” While, of 
course, it is a burlesque on our methods, 
nevertheless, as a story, it is a “peach.” 

If Mr. Kyne can display as much in- 
genuity in a legitimate way in reaching 
prospects as he put in “Johnnie Cockle- 
burr’s” methods in his story, I would 
certainly like to “line him up” as a 
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solicitor. If he has any more stories of 
this kind up his sleeve, tell him to “trot 

‘em out.” ERNEST A. GOLDEN. 

+ 

New York, N. Y. 
Allow me to compliment you upon the 
latest issues of CoLiLIER’s. Some months 
ago I was quite disgusted with the fic 
tion department, but recently there has 
been a brace and CoLuier’s has retrieved 
itself admirably. Mr. Child’s story of 
the sex pander and his chivalric grand- 
mother is worthy of a place in contem- 
porary fiction with the best efforts of 
Irvin Cobb, Gouverneur Morris, Richard 
Harding Davis, Arthur Ruhl, and Booth 

Tarkington. KINGSLEY MOSEs. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


In your last number the articles of 
Jack London and Arthur Ruhl I con- 
sider the best I have ever read. Full 


of facts, splendid description, and touch- 
ing pathos, they are literary gems. 
Dr. BATH. 


LAWTON, OKLA. 

Your issue of May 9 stirs in me a feel- 
ing of real affection for your paper such 
as I have not known in the past. I re- 
fer to the story of “The Border Guard,” 
by Peter B. Kyne. It would be well if 
the readers of the army muckraking 
articles appearing in certain publications 
might read this story, and thus get a 
real view of the American soldier. 

FE. D. MEEKER, M.D. 
+ 
EDMONTON, CANADA. 

I am just whirling this in unofficially 
to say bully for Mr. Kyne’s article on 
“The Border Guard.” I’m glad some- 
body’s putting the regular soldier man 
out where people can see something of 
what he’s doing and how very much he’s 
good for. IRMA P. SELLARS. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
A bouquet, wet with: tears, for the 
author of “A Son of the Middle Border.” 
Therein, as in a magic mirror, we who 
are children of the prairies, behold our- 


selves, wandering hand in hand with 

Youth. Mrs. D. O’DoNoVAN. 
+ 

HIDALGO, VIA TAPACHULA, CHIAPAS, 


Mexico. 

As a general thing I fail to get up the 
enthusiasm for CoLuLier’s that it appar- 
ently is able to do for itself. However, 
there is no question of the great force it 
wields in forming public opinion, and its 
editorials are always well worth the 
price, even if sometimes somewhat Hub- 
bardy. The object of this, though, is 
to acknowledge appreciation of the arti- 
cle appearing in the March 21 issue on 
“Wilson and Mexico.” The man who 
wrote that evidently has considerable 
information on the matter, and it is to 
be hoped that you will keep him on the 
job for a while yet. Also, it occurs to 
me that if he would get up a series of 
easy lessons and send these in install- 
ments with disgrams to Washington for 
study by our State Department there 
probably might come some good of it. 

CLARENCE DRAGO, 


American manager Cafetales de Hi- 
dalgo Plantation and Commercial Co.; 
La Zacualpa No. 2 Plantation Co.; 


Soconusco, Chiapas, Mexico. 
DAYTON, OHIO. 
The best thing about CoLuier’s is its 
fearless fight against the grogshop. I 
cut out these cartoons and editorials and 
mail them to my “friends” in the busi- 


ness. JAMES SMITH. 
+ 
Point PLEASANT, W. VA. 
Credit Corr1er’s with another short 


classic, “A Word in Season’—editorial, 
May 9—a truly beautiful sentiment that 
angels and immortals would delight to 
be the author of. Oh, that every human 
being in this world would commit it to 
memory and daily recite it to himself! 
It has a universal application. And 
just that sort of doctrine is what is 
going to redeem this world. 
Witt H. Stone, D. D.S. 


KIRKSVILLE, Mo. 
Here is a piece of my mind. Your 
Weekly is our nation’s strongest forti- 


is founded on the Rock of 
F. P. VAUGHAN. 


fication. It 
Right. 
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HUDSON Six-40 
For 1915 


_ 
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Now the Top Hace Car 


The Ideal Six, with 31 New Features and a $1,550 Price 


The HUDSON Six-40 for 1915 will be accepted, we think, as 


America’s representative car. 


It leads in its class. 


And the class 


which it leads best typifies the modern ideals and trends. 


All things considered—all the time’s tendencies toward light- 
ness, economy, modest size and cost—this new HUDSON Six-40 
will be widely conceded first place among coming cars. 


The Criterions 


These are the criterions by which 
the majority now measuré a quality car. 


Note how the HUDSON meets them: 


First, good engineering. The 48 
Hudson engineers—headed by Howard 
E. Coffin—have devoted four years to 
this HUDSON Six-40. The car rep- 
resents the crowning effort of the ablest 
corps in this industry. 


Next, men insist on Sixes for high- 
grade cars. This HUDSON Six-40 
embodies all the refinements men have 
worked out in Sixes. 


Today’s demand is for lightness with- 
out sacrificing strength. ‘That lightness 
which comes through skilful designing 
and proper materials. The HUDSON 
Six-40, as built this year, weighs 2,900 
pounds. The old-time average, for cars 
of this capacity, was fully one-third more. 
We have removed, by sheer good de- 
signing, the weight of a car-full of people. 
Yet this light HUDSON has proved 


itself one of the staunchest cars. 


Men also seek low operative cost. 
This light HUDSON Six-40, with its 
new-type small-bore motor, has reduced 
this cost by at least 30 per cent, for cars 
of this size and power. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 8001 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


The Price Question 


Last year we astonished all with a 
$1,750 price on the HUDSON Six-40. 
It was the lowest price ever quoted on 
any comparable car. 


On the model just out-—for 1915— 
we drop that price $200. That is due 
to trebled output. It is the saving we 
make by building three times as many 
cars. 


In this  ultra-value the HUDSON 
Six-40 leads all the high-grade cars. 
There is nothing in sight of it. In this 
point, above all, it accords with modern 
ideas. 


Look back a little. Three years ago 
not a Six could be bought for less than 
$3,000. High-grade cars of any type 
cost around $2,000. Now this new 
HUDSON Six-40—the thoroughbred 
Six—is offered for $1,550. 


The Popular Car 


Popularity is the final test of place. 
This car came last year to open up an 
entirely new field in Sixes. From the 
start the demand overwhelmed us. The 
cars which went out sold others, until 
our dealers were besieged. 


The end of the season left us 3,000 
unfilled orders. Men were offering pre- 
miums—-as high as $200—to get a 
HUDSON Six-40. To cope with this 
demand we have this year been com- 
pelled to treble our capacity. 


Now 31 Refinements 


Our whole engineering corps devoted 
last year to refinements. ‘The car itself 
developed no shortcomings. But we 
found 31 ways to add comfort, conven- 
ience and beauty. Go see these new 
features. Some are very important. 
Most of them, as usual, will be found 


this year in HUDSON cars alone. 


You will find this new model one of 
the handsomest cars ever built. You 
will find a 20-coat finish—luxurious up- 
holstery. You will find the latest and 
best in each form of equipment. There 
are disappearing seats in the tonneau. 
Every detail, inside and outside, shows 
the extreme of refinement. It will set 
many new standards for you. 


Phaeton seating up to 7 passengers, 
$1,550, f. o. b. Detroit. 

Standard Roadster, same price. 

Hudson dealers everywhere now 
have this new model on show. New 
catalog on request. 


Our Larger Six-54 


We build this same model with a larger 
engine and a | 35-inch wheelbase. It is 
for men who want these ideal features in 
a big, impressive car. ~The HUDSON 
Six-54—our 1915 larger model—sells 
for $2,350. 
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Men’s Wrist Watcu 


Pigskin strap. Nickel, $10; 
silver, $12; gold filled, $15. 




































Necessary equipment 
for the outdoor man 
and woman. Accu- 
rate, handy, beautiful 
timekeepers,alwaysin 
plain sight and cannot 
be lost. Strenuous 
activity will not affect 
them and dampness 
cannot harm them. 


By all means get one 
for your vacation this 
summer,and save your 
expensive watch from 
possible damage or 
loss. See them at your 
Elgineer’s store—your 
local jeweler’s. 


ELGIN, ILLINOIS 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 



















Women's BraceceT WatTcu 
$20 to $75. 
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Lawgivers | 


Continued from page 16 


his conclusion in the midst of some long 
winded explanation of things concerning 
other things and not the things at issue, 
and suddenly, like a shot, he enunciates 
his decision: “I find you guilty—forty 
days” “Not guilty—next case.” 


Sentencing a Leech 
E finds Martin Onez de Loyola, a full 
blooded Spaniard, guilty of a par- 
ticularly mean crime and sentences him to 
six months—this merely to hold him until 
| he can be deported to his native country, 
| which is Spain. But the Captain-Judge 
'is thorough. He gives instructions that 
when the convicted man is deported the 
Chief of Police of Havana be warned to 
keep him on his steamer and the Chief 
of Police of Barcelona be warned to nab 
him when he disembarks on his native soil. 
This case of Martin Onez de Loyola 
merits the harshness of the sentence. A 
well-to-do but ignorant Mexican woman 
of the capital had married her deceased 
husband’s brother, equally well-to-do and 
ignorant. Loyola, becoming aware of 
the matter, had assured them that it was 
a terrible crime, and had bled them, at 
different times, of over ten thousand 
pesos. In order to escape him they had 
started to flee the country; but Loyola, 
true leech that he was, followed them 
through the lines of two hostile armies 
to Vera Cruz. And so, thanks to the 
Captain-Judge, they were able to return 
to Mexico, while their persecutor, willy 
nilly, made the voyage to Spain. 
Francisco Hernandez, trouble-eyed and 
stupid, charged with stealing a barrel of 
wine, positively declares himself not 
guilty, and the patient Court unravels 
the.tangle. Pedro de Valvidia, owner of 
a cantina, and his barkeeper, Garcia de 
Mendoza, testify to catching the thief 
in the act and to apprehending him with 
the barrel already rolled out on the side- 
walk and merrily rolling onward. 


He Stole a Barrel 

WO peon witnesses testify to having 

seen Francisco Hernandez captured 
while rolling the barrel, and the case be- 
gins to look dark for Francisco Hernan- 
dez, who has pleaded not guilty. But he 
receives inspiration. He acknowledges 
all the facts testified to. He was not the 
owner of the barrel. He did go into the 
cantina and roll out the barrel. He was 
caught by the owner and the barkeeper 
in the manner described, but—and he 
makes the explanation that is as ancient 
as the first theft of portable property 
it happened that as he came along the 
street looking for a job, his profession 
being that of cargador, two strange 
men approached him and hired him to 
convey the barrel of wine, which they 
had just purchased, to their residence. 
That was all. He was as innocent as a 
new-born babe. What did he want with 
a whole barrel of wine? What could he 
do with a whole barrel of wine, being a 
temperate as well as an honest man? 

“Where were you going to deliver the 
barrel?” the Court demands. 

Francisco Hernandez somehow cannot 
remember the address 

“Who were the men?” 

Francisco Hernandez says they were 
strangers. 

“Describe them.” 

And one can actually see Francisco 
Hernandez’s imagination working at 
high pressure as he paints the portraits 
of the two mythical strangers. 

The Court asks several other questions 
not very important, merely concerning 
his whereabouts earlier in the day and 
how often he succeeded in getting work, 
and Francisco Hernandez, believing that 
his tale is believed, grows confident. 

“Describe the two men,” the Court sud 
denly commands. 


|The Case of Rosalia 
| OOR Hernandez is taken by surprise. 
He stumbles and halts, tries to remem- 
| ber his extempore description of the two 
| nonexistent individuals, diverges, slips 
up, falls down, and, in the midst of his 
gropings and stutterings, is astounded 
to hear the Captain-Judge decisively utter 
just three words: “Guilty—six months.” 
| And while the interpreter is transposing 
this “misfortune into understandable 
Spanish terms, the Captain-Judge is al- 
ready into the thick of the next case. 
And this is a case destined to make 
the entire native population of Vera 
Cruz sit up and take notice that never 
was similar justice dispensed before, 
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albeit 4,000 soldiers and 20,000 marines 
and bluejackets, to say nothing of $100,- 
000,000 worth of warships, were required 
to install the Captain-Judge in the Mu- 
nicipal Palace. 

It is a sordid, squalid case. Rosalia de | 
Xara Quemada and Cristovel de la Cerda 
are the culprits. Alonzo de Xara Que- 
mada is the husband of Rosalia, and is 
also the complainant. He is a bulgy- 
eyed, cadaverous-cheeked, vulpine-faced | 
individual, and he grins vindictively and 
triumphantly as he makes his charge. 

Rosalia is frightened and dumbly de- 
fiant. She has a full, oval face, wavy 
brown hair parted in the middle and 
neatly bound with a light blue ribbon, 
and dangling earrings. There is just 
sufficient Spanish in the Indian of her 
to give her temperament and to account 
for the inimitable draping of the brown 
shawl about her shoulders and_ hips. 
Cristovel, the lover, is a depressed and 
gloomy young man who keeps books for 
a living. 


A Judgment of Solomon 


gary and Cristovel plead guilty, 
and are prepared for merciless judg- 
ment at the hands of the Captain-Judge 
who transacts justice with a big automatie | 
at his hip and with armed soldiers for 
his attendants. But the Captain-Judge 
is not satisfied. He asks Rosalia and her 
husband, Alonzo, many penetrating ques- 
tions. They have five children. For four 
years Alonzo has not contributed a cen- 
tavo toward their support. Rosalia, by 
scrubbing, by peddling, by cooking, and 
by various other ways has given the en- 
tire support to her brood of five. 

As all this comes out, Rosalia seems to 
take heart of courage and grows volu- 
ble, while Alonzo glowers at her in a 
way that would bode a beating were 
there none present to interfere. The rea- 
son her husband had had her arrested, 
Rosalia volunteers, was that just pre- 
vious to the arrest she had refused to 
lend him five At other times in 
the past she had loaned him money. No, 
he had never returned a single loan. 

The Captain-Judge orders the culprits 
to step forward to receive sentence, knits 
his brows for a moment in thought, and 
proceeds : 

“Cristovel de la Cerda. You have 
pleaded guilty of the grave offense of 
adultery. By the Mexican law of this 
State I could sentence you to two years. 
But I shall not be harsh. I shall sen 
tence you to six months. The sentence, 
however, will be suspended and I release 
you here and now on probation. You 
will report to this court every Saturday 
morning at nine o’clock with a letter 
from your employer attesting your good 
behavior.” 











pesos. 


As the interpreter turns this into 
Spanish, the husband’s face is a _ rich 
study. At the mention of two years, it 


is hilarious. The six months’ sentence 
leaves it still hilarious, but not so 
hilarious. The suspension of the sen- 
tence positively floors Alonzo, and the 
angry blood surges darkly under his skin. 


** There Is No Mexican Law Here ’’ 


ag enemy is similarly sentenced, re- 
leased on probation, told to report 
every Saturday morning, and admonished 
to be good. But the case is not over. 
Alonzo de Xara Quemada, distraught with 
this frightful miscarriage of justice, is 
ordered to stand forth. 
“Alonzo de Xara Quemada, your con- 
duct has been most reprehensible.” 
While the interpreter struggles with 
the dictionary for the Spanish equivalent 
of the introductory sentence, Alonzo looks 
as if he expects to be backed up against 
a wall the next moment and shot. 
“These five children are yours just as 
much as they are Rosalia’s. From now 
on you shall do your share toward sup- 
porting them. Each week you shall pay 
to Rosalia the sum of five pesos. Fach 
Saturday morning at nine o’clock you 
shall appear before me with the receipt 
for the five pesos. If you don’t, we will see 
what six months in jail will do for you.” 
The whole thing is too unthinkably 
hideous for Alonzo. He blows up, and in 
impassioned language forswears§ and 
disowns Rosalia, the five children, and 
all memory of them and responsibility | 
for them, forever and forever. Further- | 
more, he will not pay the weekly five 
pesos. Who ever heard of such a thing? 
He denies the Captain-Judge’s right in 
the matter, and all in wild harangue an- 
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SMOOTH 
RIDING on 
Rough Roads 
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Koad Smoothers 
Quickly applied to your Ford Car” 


give you that enviable 
pleasure of comfortable 
motoring—regardless of 

how rough the roads or | 
how fast you drive. 





@ It’s a combination of a heli- 
cal spring to take up the shock, 
an air-chamber to check the 
rebound and anti-side motion 
links that prevent side rocking 
and consequent skidding turn- 
ing corners. No wearing parts 
means no friction 
no trouble. 


@ Taking the Bumps is the 
hardest kind of work. That is 
why in K-W Road Smoothers 
are found—vxzo cheap 
but instead—high grade drop 
forgings, electric smelted chrome 
Vanadium steel springs, the best 
of workmanship, and the K-W 
Quality that makes possible our 
broad guarantee. 


BEWARE OF 
IMITATIONS 
@ There is only one Road 
Smoother— Don’t Confuse 


no oiling 


castings, ' 





with ordinary shock absorbers or 
auxiliary springs. Look for the 


K-W Road Smoother. 
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nounces that he will appeal to the Mexi 
can courts against such injustice. 

Whereupon the Captain-Judge’s fist 
comes down on the desk, and the Captain 
Judge thunders : 

“There is no Mexican law here. I am 
the law. You will pay the five 
To-day is Thursday. Next Saturday you 
will appear before me with the receipt 
for the first five pesos. Vamos.” 

Alonzo de Xara Quemada starts to 
screech protest, but two soldiers, with 
wicked-looking bayonets on the ends of 
their rifles, step forward, and Alonzo 
subsides. 


A Moving Picture 

DEPARTED on his heels, greedily en- 

joying the maledictions he muttered 
down the street. And on Saturday morn 
ing I made it a point to be present at the 
Provost Court at nine o'clock. Sure 
enough, Alonzo de Xara Quemada was 
there, sullenly exhibiting a receipt for 
five pesos signed by one Rosalia de Xara 
Quemada. 

And all the affairs and transactions I 
have described in this article constitute 


Pesos. 
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but a portion of one morning's work in 
one Provost Court of the five LDrovost 
Courts sitting in Vera Cruz. 

Before I cease, I cannot forbear de- 
scribing a little scene I witnessed right 
after Alonzo’s plaint had died away down 
the street. Captain Callahan was en 
gaged in receiving a lady who was more 
difficult to receive than if she had come 
ina handeart. A sweaty and disheveled 
spigotty policeman had brought her, and 
she had fought him all the way to such 
effect that he stood near the entrance to 
the cells too exhausted to move her a 
step further. In vain Captain Callahan 
ordered him to proceed with her. She 
was the stronger, and she had caught her 
second wind. Just as she flung herself 
on the policeman in savage onslaught, a 
big American soldier strode to her and 
tapped her authoritatively on the arm. 
She turned and stared up at him. He 
spoke no word, but with a curt thrust of 
his thumb over his shoulder indicated the 
way to the cells. She wilted into all 
meekness and obedience, and meekly and 
obediently, without a hand being laid on 
her, walked into the cell room. 
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The Pensioner 


(Continued from page 11) 


I'll bet you’d be as awkward as I am. 


Darn you, you can’t lift me now—you 
old pot-belly !” 
He unsaddled the young mare and 


limped painfully to the house, to be laid 
up three days. 


HERE came to Dave Chipley one 
morning a man who didn’t under 
stand. He was’ a wealthy man from 


Hammond, a long ride down Conejo Val- 
ley. It was he who had bought the 640 
acres from Dave. 

“Mr. Chipley,” he said, “I want to buy 
that upper twenty of yours.” 

“Sorry.” Dave replied, “but it 
for sale.” 

“Don’t be so precipitate.” advised the 
other. “Listen: I need that twenty and 
I'm prepared to pay for it. You will re 
member I offered you $350 an acre for all 
this land. I am now prepared to raise 
that offer—” 


ain't 


“Listen,” interrupted Dave; and out 
came the story of Babe. 

“She’s old,” Dave finished, “and I 
promised her that twenty for her and 
her colt. She worked—man, how she 


worked you’d never guess !-—to put Dave 
Chipley on his feet. She’s reapin’ her 
reward. She’s pensioned on her own 
land. Money can’t buy Babe’s pasture.” 

Mr. Raymond, for that was his name, 
had listened patiently but uncompre 
hendingly. He was smiling a trifle dis 
dainfully as Dave ceased. 

“You’re a whimsical man, Mr. Chip 
ley,” he commented. “I have always con 
sidered you hard-headed, farsighted, and 
shrewd. Do you mean to tell me that 
you are so childish as to refuse to put 
that mare in a comfortable box stall and 
get $500 an acre for the land she makes 
worthless?” 

“Five hundred dollars an acre!” 

“That’s what I said. Mr. Chipley.” 


“Ten thousand dollars,” mused Dave. 
“And I paid $200!” His eyes grew 
thoughtful. He wavered. Then his lips 
straightened. 

“But Babe don’t like a_ stall,” he 
pointed out boyishly. “She wouldn't 


know what to do, all cooped up. She’s 
used to miles and miles of sagebrush, 
with the sky for shelter. No, Babe 
wouldn’t take to a stall for shucks.” 
“You can take $500 of that $10,000 
and buy 160 acres for her in the hills, 
fence it, and all,” persisted Raymond. 
“I know a place with water, even, that 
I'll bet can be bought for less than that.” 


AVE smiled. “You're entirely miss 

in’ the point. Mr. Raymond,” he said. 
“Babe's earned good land—the best that 
is. That’s what T promised her, you 
see, and that’s what she expects. You 
see, it’s a—a—an ideal.” Dave blushed 
through the tan. “She helped make us 
rich—did half of it. Now we've got more 
than plenty—wealth to throw away. Say, 
lo you know I'd ‘a’ called a man a liar 
ten years ago if he’d said there was as 
much money in the State as T’ve got 
how? Can’t you see how IT look at it? 
It’s this way : 

“This ranch represents what Babe and 
me did. This 160 is all that’s left of 
What we worked so hard to swing, and 
what finally made us rich. Therefore 
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Babe’s entitled to her share of the self- 
same property. See? She don’t want 
no sagebrush hills. She wants part of 
the pick of the Chipley Ranch. 
be cheap to sell her twenty and put her 
on land that had cost me $500. 
said some hard things about me when 
I was young and coltish, but no one ever 
called Dave Chipley a cheap screw. 

“So, though I’m sorry to disappoint 
you, I got my fool ideal to live up to. 
The upper twenty belongs to Babe, and 
there ain’t enough money in the United 
States Treasury to buy it.” 

“But, Mr.—” 

“But that’s all, Mr. Raymond. If I 
was hard up it would be different. 
Babe’s shared hard luck with me: she’d 
be willin’ to again. But I ain’t hard up. 
I got all the money any man needs. Stay 
for dinner, Mr. Raymond. Mary'll kick 
if you don’t.” 

So the story of “The Pensioner” got 
out, and there were shruggings and re- 
gretful sighings. All of the people in 
the valley were new—many of them East- 
erners. They didn’t understand. 

“Well, Dave,” some one might 
when Dave had ridden Babe’s colt into 
town, “how’s the $10,000 mare? Don’t 
see you ridin’ her much these days.” 

Dave was an idealist. “Still payin’ 
dividends,” he would drawl, without 
anger, and lift Babe’s colt into the long 
gallop which had made her mother fa 
mous from San Diego to the Tehachepi. 


say 


HE wet season began early that fall. 
The very first rain was a heavy one, 
and the Conejo swelled to a _ greater 
river than in five preceding years. It 


was not nearly down to normal when 
the second big rain, lasting nearly a 


week, sent it foaming yellow suds, cut- 
ting its banks as a knife cuts cake, racing 


tempestuously to the sea. That rain 
brought it above any preceding high- 
water mark in twelve years. For two 


weeks the sun shone, then came heavy 
clouds and the biggest rain of all. 

Day after day it poured steadily. 
The river, now a_ wild, uncontrollable 
thing, raged madly along its sharply de- 
scending course, taking toll of trees and 
land and of everything that dared to 
stand in its path. The bridges were 
gone. Communication was cut off. 
Telephone wires were down. All traffic 
ceased. And still it rained and rained 
and rained. 

At midnight, November 13, Dave Chip- 
ley was awakened by the incessant jan- 
gling of the telephone bell. He got out 
of bed and sleepily answered it. 

“Who is this?” came a distant, faint. 
tinkling voice. 
“Chipley.” Dave _ replied, 
awake. “The Chipley Ranch.” 

“This is Pomeroy,” came the tinkling 
voice. “T’ve been ringing for an hour. 
Can’t get anybody. The dam’s going 


instantly 


won’t hold till morning. Can you get 
down the valley and warn the Ham 
mond folks? For God’s sake, try it, 


" 


Chipley 


HERE came a burring noise in the 


receiver, stabbed at intervals by a 
tinkling, indistinguishable word 


“Hello! Hello! Hello!” called Dave 
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It would | 


They've | 


“My God, who is this?’ | 


JUNE. 20, 1914 


“In my living rooms | have the pure white 
Eggshell finish—soft and beautiful. In my 
kitchen and pantries, the high Gloss Finish, 
buff color. If people could only see Ripolin 
in actual service and know it as | know it, 
they would never accept anything in its 
place.” Then he mentioned the satisfaction 
of escaping once for all the need of repaint- 
ing. “We simply use a damp cloth,” he 
said, “and Ripoltn freshens up like new, 
never discolors, cracks, chips or peels.” 

This man’s evidence is typical of others 
who use Ripolin because it insures you 


we will send the Ripolin coated strip of tin. 


Make Your Own Test 
END FOR THIS TIN, which 


shows the clear, soft tones of 
Ripolin Enamel Paint. Bend 
this strip—prove to yourself that 
Ripolin is so elastic and tenacious 
that it cannot peel, flake or blister. 
This strip will show you why 
| Ripolin retains its freshness year 
| after year, without repainting but 
| merely cleaning. 


















‘This is What an Owner Tells Us 


“Ripolin Enamel Paint was applied to the interior of my home fourteen 
years ago and is in just as perfect condition now as the day it was first put on. 


against the trouble and cost of repainting 
simple cleaning is all it needs—and remem- 
ber that Ripolin can't be harmed by any 
amount of rubbing and scrubbing. 

Made in Holland by the old Dutch hand 
process, a gallon wil! cover from 500 to 700 
square feet, depending upon the surface. 
Your painter or decorator will te!l you the 
quantity needed. 

Any desired tint can be obtained by mix- 
ing pure color ground in oil with white 
Ripolin—a buff or light green shade is ex- 
cellent for kitchen walls. 


Let us send you a book showing residences, exclusive clubs and palatial hotels finished with Ripolin. With it 
i Also the name of the Ripolin dealer in your territory. 


J. A. & W. BIRD & CO. 


92 PEARL ST., BOSTON—67 BEAVER ST., NEW YORK-—660 PEOPLE’S GAS BLDG., CHICAGO 


Importers and Distributers 
Ripolin in the United 
States and Canada 


Interior view of Wood Residence, Ardsiey, N.Y. Finished with RIPOLIN. 
ARTHUR T. REMICK, Architect 
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“No Fun”, Says He, “Unless You Wear B. V. D.” 


ET the full fun out of your vacation in B. V. D. 
cool, work is play, and either side of the road is the shady 
side. In B.V.D. you belong to the “J Won’t Worry Club’. 
| Join it right away, and you'll daily look at life through rose- 
colored glasses, with a quip on your lip and a song in your heart. 


If you're 


For your own welfare, fix the B. V. D. Red Woven Label in your mind and make the sales- 
That positively safeguards you. 


This Red Woven Label 


On every B. V. D. garment is sewed 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 


ule | 
Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 
and Forcign Countries 
B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and 
Knee Length Drawers, 50c., 75c.. 
$1.00 and $1.50 the Garment. 
B. V. D. Union Suits (Pat. U. S. A 
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$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 
and $5.00 the Suit. 


The 


B. V. D. Company, 
NEW YORK. 


London 


Eman 





Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E 














See the $975 Partin-Palmer “38” 


Write us today and we will arrange to have 
your nearest Partin-Palmer dealer give you an 
early demonstration, which will prove to 
“38” has set a new 
standard of motor car value and service to the 
At least investigate. 














Demand No use taking space here to tell you what an enormous 

demand awaits this Twentieth Century revelation in 
enormous 
clamor of the masses for a light-weight, stylish car of quality, with ample 
Thousands of men and women have been waiting for just such 
a reliable, high-grade car at just such a price. 


Partin Manufacturing Co. 
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20, 


Gray & Davis electric 
starter when desired 
at small extra cost 





‘a Complete equipment includes Gray & Davis, 
generator system, electric lighting, electric horn, 
windshield, top, curtains and dust 


carrier, speedometer, tools, jack and repair kit. 


Look at these quality specifications— 
look at this new and different 
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boot, tire a 


style—then look at the price! 


The Partin-Palmer six-passenger, 

Ye hagg 38 h. p., 115-inch wheelbase, at $975 

ld l was just as big a sensation when we 

put it on the market one year ago. ‘Today it has 

a world-wide distribution, with a host of satisfied 
dealers and owners. 


By following the same economical manufacturing 
methods, we now herald the Partin-Palmer “20” 
at $495—a motor car of the same Partin-Palmer 
excellence—not a theory but an actual ready-to- 
deliver-to-you motor car—made by successful, ex- 
perienced motor car builders—backed by men of 
unquestioned financial responsibility. 


$9752 


Completely « 
equipped . | 







38 


6-passenger 


Whether you want a car for 


2000 dealers 

. your own persona use, or to 
wanted quickly act as agent, you can’t get 
away from this offer. 


To the user the Partin-Palmer “20” means the 
quality car he has long wanted at the price he is 
willing to pay. 


To the agent it means the quick seller, big money 
maker he has long hoped for. “To demonstrate this 
wonderful car in your community guarantees easy 
sales and a big volume of immediate business. 


115-inch wheelbase 


1915 
Streamline 


Body 
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Write 
today 


was built in reply to the 


Department G 


29 South La Salle 
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While you are hesitating—someone else may get your territory. 
You can’t afford to let this slip through your fingers. 
phone or write TODAY to our General Sales Manager, C. C. 
Darnall—by return mail you will receive our Exclusive Territory Offer 
and Special Introductory Proposition to Dealers—HURRY. 


Every prospective automobile buyer 
once for your copy of our booklet, ‘“THE PROOF."’ 


Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 


ay: 
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Wire, 


every automobile dealer everywhere—send at 
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Only the burring answered him. 

“My Lord!” Dave turned from the 
phone and wiped the sudden sweat from 
his forehead. “It won't get us. But 
Hammond! When the dam breaks and 
the water strikes the river 

He finished in a mutter. He turned 
on the lights and began hurrying into 
his clothes. 


ARY CHIPLEY awoke. Dave had 
M meant to slip out without telling 
her. Now he explained hurriedly that it 
lay with him alone to save the inhabi- 
tants of Hammond, in the bottom lands 
below, from drowning. 

“T’ll go with you,” she determined 
bravely, springing out of bed. 

“Not this time,’’ Dave drawled grimly. 
“This ain’t a trip for a machine, Mary. 
The roads are rivers. This is the time 
to test that colt and see if her mother’s 
plood runs through her veins for true.” 

Without even stopping to light a lan- 
tern, and only half dressed, he hurried 
out into the 
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“Kid, kid!” he censured. “Remember 
that record your old lady’s got. From 
San Diego to the Tehachepi nothin’ 
could touch her. You gotta die like a 
colt of Babe's, kid. Hop to it!” 

Mile after tortuous mile dropped be- 
hind. Hours passed—dead hours that 
left little recollection. Dave Chipley, 
rough rider, had never taken a ride like 
this. Slower and slower grew the pace. 
Yet always the muscles of the mare 
strained for accomplishment. She was 
running at her limit, but the pace fell 
off and off and off. 

“Good little kid!” breathed Dave. 


~~ once had he plied the ends of the 
reins. Not once had his hands 
touched her save in caress. 

She stumbled. She sprawled. Dave 
felt the tense pulsing of her flagging 
muscles. He could hear her tortured 
breathing above the roar of the river. 

“Stay with it, girl!—stay with it for 
the record of Dave and Babe!” 

There came 





storm, strap- 
ping on one of 
the six-shooters 
he had not car- 
ried for years. 
As he ran 
toward the 
stables he saw 
a lantern bob- 
bing about 
through the 
murk. He 
called. 

The lantern 
was carried by 
one of his men, 
who, with an- 
other, had been 
moving some 
eattle from an 
alfalfa field 
near the river, 
the fences of 
which were 
threatened by 
the flood. 

The man’s 
jaw dropped as 
Dave's hurried 
explanation 
came out. 

“Bud’s just L 
takin’ your 
saddle hoss back to the upper twenty,” 
he said, and lifted his voice in a call. 

Bud answered it. 

Dave plunged down a lane toward the 
voice. “Darn ’em! Who told ’em to use 
that filly?” he growled. “But it’s lucky, 
after all.” 

In a minute he almost ran into the 
horse and rider. The night was as black 
as seven stacks of black cats, as Dave 
afterward expressed it. He ousted the 
man with three words and sprang bare- 
back upon the mare. 

“Here goes, youngster,” he said as he 
lifted her into the long gallop. “Le’s see 
if your mother’s raised you accordin’ to 
the standard of Dave and Babe. Go to 
it, kidlets !” 

There was one gate to be opened. Dave 
accomplished this without dismounting. 
It clicked behind him. At a gallop he 
swung into the rain-corrugated road and 
headed down the river. 

“Now hop to it, kid! You may die to- 
night, but if the old mare’s raised you 
accordin’ to our rules you'll die covered 
with glory. If you win out, maybe they'll 
say the. $10,000 mare paid dividends 
through you.” 





a roar that 
mocked that of 
the raging river 
as a coast gun 
mocks a rifle. 
It filled the 
night with one 
long, rumbling 
boom. 

“The dam’s 
gone, kid!” 
Dave cried. 
“We're almost 
there. If you 
live we'll make 
it just in time. 
Hop to it!” 

A light 
pierced the 
night, a single, 
lone, twinkling 
eye. The reel- 
ing animal 
passed it. 

“The Pome- 
roy dam’s 
gone!” yelled 


**Oh, no, it’s not myself! It’s Fido — Dave. “Warn 
he’s abominably fat. 
give him her best flesh-reducing treatment’’ 


everybody !” 

There came 

a startled shout 

a J of comprehen- 

sion. The 

light vanished. On reeled the mare, stum- 
bling now on an oiled pavement, slippery 
but solid. Dave drew the revolver. Shot 
after shot he fired into the air, yelling: 

“The Pomeroy dam's gone! Run to the 
hills! Run to the hills!” 

Lights blazed in the windows of houses 
that suddenly appeared. Shouts rang 
back and forth. 

“The dam’s gone! The dam’s gone! 
Run to the hills!” Maniacally the citi- 
zens of Hammond took up Dave's ery. 
Women screamed. Children wailed. 

On through the slippery streets stag- 
gered the mare, heaving, tottering on her 
last legs, but still fighting for accoin- 
plishment. Dave's six-shooter belched its 
orange fire into the night from house to 
house. “The dam’s gone! Run to the 
hills!” Then in lowered tones: “Hop to 
it, kid! Hop to it! Your old lady was 
payin’ dividends when she brought you 
into the world. Hop to it!” 

Ahead of the mighty wall of water 
that swept everything before it Ham- 
mond ran safely to the sagebrush eleva- 
tions. Not a soul perished, but every 
house in the town went down. : 

As the dawn came they stood huddled 
together on the brow of a hill, their few 
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Discovering New Writers 


Miss Viola Roseboro’ joined the staff of 
McClure’s as manuscript reader soon after 
the magazine was started. At one time we 
had a prize contest for short stories, and so 
great a number of stories came in that I 


engaged Miss Roseboro’, whom | 


well, to help me read them. This led to a 
permanent connection. Miss Roseboro’ 
was of great service to the magazine in dis- 
covering promising material by unknown 
writers. She had a singularly open mind 
toward the manuscript bag, a natural atti- 
tude toward stories which is rare in pro- 
fessional readers, who, like everybody else, 
in time become the victims of their own 
tastes and their own successes, and are there- 
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HE sky was black. The rain stung pitiful savings strewn about them. strain- 





: like tiny rawhide lashes. The con- ing their eyes through the feeble, gray selves like best, instead of for the thing that 
| 3 fines of tributaries of the river, dry for light, silent, stunned, their lips twitching new writers are writing best. Miss Roseboro 
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hear the low word of encouragement, to children had been saved with the rest. ness and conviction as if she had known 
mgd muscle for another blind dash He had just wrung Dave Chipley’s hand. what the end was to be in each case, and 
“tt aang oll pace. Dave Chipley ott “ie ea muttered brok- exactly how popular each of these writers 
, as i £ pace. i - y. ; sure pped to it like her . bec ‘ 
Was a maniacal rider when stress de- mother would ’a’ done ten years ago.” was to become. 
manded it. The road crumbled under He knelt beside the quivering animal. From the Autobiography of S. S. McClure, 
the mare’s hoofs. Once she stumbled, The lantern’s rays played over man and Founder of McClure’s Magazine. 
4 fell flat, rolled on her side. Dave pulled horse. The glistening, loving eyes looked 
J himself out of the mud, groped blindly up at Dave; then they glazed, and the 
¥ for her quivering, dripping body, and lids set tight. There came a last, long, |< 
4 SWung himself astride. deep sigh. Dave Chipley had flung him- 


On they went, up hill and down, charg- 
ing away into the black basalt of the 
night. The roar of the waters deadened 


self prone across the neck of the dead 
mare. Raymond, softly damning “the 
luck,” turned his back. 


Miss Roseboro’ is now a member of the Editorial 
Staff of Collier’s and reads all the short stories sub- 
mitted to us. 


every sound but that of the splashing The light of the lantern had revealed 
hoofs, Dave feltatlast that hismountwas something to Dave, and he was softly 
siving out. Quivers thrilled against his sobbing: “I didn’t know. I never guessed 
Clasping thighs; the pace was falling off. it. Babe! Babe!” 
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OUNTAIN pen 


users discover that 
Stafford’s Commercial, 
the old reliable steel pen 
writing fluid, works better 
than the so-called special 
fountain pen inks. And 
costs 30 to 50 per cent less. 
For desk or traveling use, you 
want one of the new filler bottles 
of Stafford’s Commercial—com- 
plete with self-contained filler, 
handy and compact. Easy to 
refill from your quart bottle. 
But if you do not know Stafford’s 
Commercial—its fluidity, clear in- 
tense color, permanence, take this 
coupon to your stationer. He will 


give you a trial bottle with a twenty- 
five cent purchase of any goods. 
Go to your stationer today. 





One Trial Bottle of 
STAFFORD’S COMMERCIAL 


- Dealer’s Name... 





S. S. STAFFORD, Inc. 


Manufacturer of Inks, Adhesives, 
Carbon Papers, and Typewriter Ribbons 


NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
and 
TORONTO, CAN. 


Stow acut FLUID 
WHICH CHANGES INA FEW 
HOURS TO AN INTENSE AND 


WRITING FLUID 


eel 
6 — as 
















A FLAVORING 
SECRET 


Known to many housewives and 
chefs is contained in the word 


MAPLEINE 


a pure vegetable 
essence to de- 

flavor 
cakes, 
and 


liciously 
icings, 
, candies 
desserts. 


ices 
dainty 
Ask Your 
Grocer. 
Crescent Mfg. Co. 
Dept.E9 Seattle, Wn. 


Recipe Book sent 











for 2c stamp. 











Our Hand Books on Patents, Trade-Marks, ete., sent 
free. Patents procured through Munn & Co, receive 


free notice in the Scientific American. 


MUNN & CO., 363 Broadway, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 625 F Street, Washingtoa, D. C. 
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The Seagoing Flyers 


Continued fi 


job. 
that 
have 


| at the wheel to see if he was on the 

I knew that he was, as I knew 
| Bellinger was—or he would never 
come through two years of flying—but 
I looked just the same. He did not 
| look at me, but there was just a flash 
of a smile on his lips. At the inboard 
corner of his near eye I thought I saw 
a smiling wrinkle or two. I was not the 
first passenger to take his first flight with 
young Lieutenant Bellinger. Outside the 
breakwater there was some little sea on 
I knew it because I had come through 
it not long before in a launch from the 
ship, and because the summer “norther” 
was still on; but, looking*down at the 
waters of the Gulf 


from C 3, I could 
not say that there 
|was. The white 


crests of the curling 
waves were there 
| plain as could be, 
| but no visible roll 
to them, no sign of 
life whatever. They 
just lay there, and, 
looking down, I re- 
called with envy 
that line in the 
“Ancient Mariner” 
about a painted 
| ocean. 

The sea _ was 
breaking over the 
coral reefs; that is, 
I knew it was, and 
thereby marking 
the line of reefs as 
plain as could be: 
but the sea was not 
breaking as we saw 
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the buildings which looked like the 
Christmas toys and midgets walking 
near them. We passed a wharf where 
a row of steam cranes stood beside a 
loading steamer. I had been many a 
time at that wharf and knew that the 
tops of each of those cranes was at least 


five or six feet across; but now they 
pointed up toward us like so many 
spikes. I said to myself, if we fall, I 
hope we do not fall on those things; 
although it would not have made any 
real difference what you fell on when 
you fell far enough. 

The sea has no spikes sticking up out 


but it is incompressible also. 
Down the wind we 


of it, 


went, then across 
and inland. Bellin- 
ger shouted some- 


thing in my ear and 


our outposts, smoke 
was rising. He 
went nearer, but not 
as near as he would 
have liked. 
already he had been 
shot at, one shot 
passing through the 
wings, which caused 
his superiors to 
order him to be 
careful, not because 
C 3 had been struck 

that was the 
“trade risk” of his 
job—but because 
Huerta’s people 
might construe it 
into a violation of 











it from ( 3. It was 
just lying there in 
moticnless, white 
circular lines against 
the green cloth. In- 
shore the Gulf was 
all pale green, off-shore a hazy blue. 
North of Vera Cruz was a bit of beach 
where I knew the surf rolled high in a 
“norther.” It must have been rolling 
high now, but when we passed over it 
in C 3 there was no surf rolling there. 
Instead there was a series of motionless, 
curved ridges, as still and white as 
white frosting on a cake or winter snow 
|or a perfectly calm day. 


Stranger Than Coleridge’s Albatross 
turned south, 


W* and now we were 
really fiying. 


Down the wind we 
were going at ninety-five miles an hour. 
Against the thirty-mile “norther” I had 

| felt her struggle, but the thirty-mile 
“norther” behind her—iwsst!—she was 
going like a home-bound gull. 


I couldn't 
say that she was going ninety-five miles 
an hour. That was, to me, one notable 
thing about flying—the effect was more 

| of soaring or sailing than rushing wildly 

| through space. (We sat in a protected 
| cockpit, of course. ) Sut she rated sixty 
| to sixty-five miles an hour in still air, 


and the wind was pushing her at least 
another thirty. 
We flew over the city. Now it was 


it prov 















| he says, 








**Il demonstrated to my own satisfaction,’ 
says Mr. Reuterdahl, ‘‘the possibility 
of making in a few minutes a sketch 


map for military purposes 


= ™ 


The original sketch made high in the air by Mr. 
by a scout in half an hour 3,000 feet in the air secure against rifle fire 


, the armistice, which 
pledged both sides 
until a further 

7 mutual agreement 

was made. 

toward camp, near- 

ing the harbor, and began to take no- 

tice of many new things: as, for instance, 
that whereas before I used to think that 
the space inside the breakwater was 
quite commodious, I now began to won- 
der if there was really room for (3 to 
make a safe landing. My first knowl 
edge that we were going to land came 
when Bellinger 
and pointed down ahead of the machine. 


We swung back 


It was the first time he had in any way 
warned me. Even before leaving the 
earth he had said nothing as to how 


I should behave. 


Hovering 
WAS glad, a moment later, that he 
had warned me. Her bow suddenly 


tipped under, straight under, I thought, 
and almost stood up to see how nearly 
straight under. I pushed back, and then, 
realizing that Bellinger had made hun 
dreds of landings, sat naturally. It was 
a splendid swoop, over the heads of the 
appreciative natives on the sand hills, 
over the swimming boats from the battle 
fleet, the boat of the diving man, the 
naked Mexican boys still frolicking in the 
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Reuterdahl. It could be made, 








nodded his head to- | 
ward where, beyond | 


SMALLS LE 


Twice | 


to make no advance 


touched me on the arm | 


oe | 
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Them 


Purest ingredients, absolute cleanli- 
ness in every stage of their manufac- 
ture and the familiar, dust- proof 
wrapper combine to make delicious 
Necco or Hub Wafers the ideal con- 
fections for all the family, 


Necco Wafers 


Glazed Paper Wrapper 


Hub Wafers 


Transparent Paper Wrapper 


are made in the most tempting variety of flavors 
you can imagine—Lime, Lemon, Licorice, Choc- 
olate, Clove, Cinnamon, Sassafras, Peppermint 
and Wintergreen. Let the tittle folks enjoy them 
to their hearts’ content—their purity is guar- 
anteed and their quality is always the highest. 


Surprise them with a package to-day. At 
all the best Druggists’ and Confectioners’. 





NEW ENGLAND a 
CONFECTIONERY CO. “a 
Boston, J 
Mass. ~ 







Makers of “‘Necco Sweets”’ 
—the most popular line of 
quality confections in the world, 



















Just fishing—quiet, cool, exhilarating. Dor 
mplete equipment of “BRISTOLS.” We u 

* for every kind of fishing. Each 
is guaran- 


ur ¢ 
a BRISTOL’ 
BRISTOL’ 










4 r 7 ” Price $4.50 to 95.5 





ording to handle 


Only genuine agates on “BRISTOL” Rods 
THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
56 Horton St., Bristol. (om, 








Delivered to you FREE 


on appaee and 30 days Trial 











SEND NO MONEY {i 33 (98 ,°% 


“RANGER” Bieye — - AW L, dries at prices so low they 
ill astonish yo * ft a ur great new offer te 


ie liver you a ‘Ranoeh’ Bic ye “oy op one month’s free trial 


without a cent expen to you 
BOYS you can make money taking orders for bicycles, 
tires, lamps, sundries, ete., from our big hand 
some catalog. It's free. It contains “combination offers 
for re fittin your old bicycle like new at very low cost Also 


ch ul bicycle information. Send for it 


LOW FACTORY PRICES *ireet te yo, So one le 


ee commas Gee © tyes or oa 
ing what w 





ch terme eget ny 
tries with ut first learn an offer you. Write now 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. R-54, Chicago, Ill. 
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Ensign G. de C. Chevalier coming in after a flight, with the porpoise-like action of 


the hydroplane skimming and leaping the water. 


water, past the fleet of little trading and 
fishing schooners, and abreast of where 
all the American youth and beauty of 
Vera Cruz were gossiping on the veranda 
of the pale pink and bright blue clubhouse 
with the word “Bafios” on it in 
white letters—Baflos meaning baths. 

In half a minute we were back to the 
beach camp, with its four khaki tents in a 
little row, its picket line with the marines 
on guard, and the approving native 
audience on the sand hills in the rear. 

While your correspondent was pulling 


the rubber plugs out of his ears and 
unshipping from chest and back the 


heavy life jacket, the young and highly 
efficient Lieutenant Bellinger was re 
porting to Lieutenant Commander Mus 
tin. While I had been wholly absorbed in 
the sensations of a first flight in the air, 
he had been verifying the location of a 
sunken wreck which he had discovered 
two days previously, had made mental 
note of the uncharted reef on which one of 
our battleships had touched on entering 
the harbor; and there was also something 
further to report in connection with the 
outposts which had nothing to do with 
seagoers or seagoing maneuvers. 


500 Volunteered for Aviation Service 
HESE young officers of the Navy 
Aviation Corps are but types of the 

naval officers who are specializing in the 

service these days. They all have the 
seagoing qualification to begin with; on 
that foundation they build up. Lieu 

tenant Commander Mustin is himself a 

high type. At Annapolis a great ath- 

lete, as an ensign a commander of a 

gunboat in the Philippine War; efficient 

watch officer on a big battleship: ord 
nance officer of another big battleship. 

From that he specialized as an aviator. 

Two years or so ago he made a flight 
from which he descended hurriedly and 
unwillingly into Delaware Bay. For two 
days the South Atlantic Coast was agog 
with searchers after him or sight of his 
machine. Meantime he was drifting 
about on the ocean on his leaking pon 
toon, which he kept from filling and sink 
ing by original methods until a casual 
steamer spotted him and picked him up. 

He learned something from that: he 
learns something from every new experi- 
ence; and when a man of high intelli 
gence, quiet courage, will power, imagina- 
tion, backs that equipment with a wide ex 
perience, the world benefits. All of these 
officers are seeking to better the service. 

Aviating is going to be a dangerous sery 

ice in war time, yet five hundred young 

officers made application for the corps 


An increase of 35 per cent in pay goes 
with corps enrollment to-day: but these 


five hundred applied before any increased 
pay bill went through. 

There were eleven officers in the corps; 
there are now nine. The missing two 
went the usual way. Will the others 


large - 


Photograph by James H. Hare 


eventually go that way? 
They are not foolish. 
Bellinger made his 


Before Lieutenant 


flight yesterday I 


noticed that he went carefully over every | 


part of his machine. Once satisfied that 
every part was as strong as could be he 
worried no further. The naturally quali- 
fied man who is also experienced is usu- 
ally the last to come to grief. Two years 
ago Mustin was not an experienced avia- 


tor, and was trying a difficult feat 
difficult even for an old hand. Somebody 


had to do it—he did it. 
take much to upset him. 
The Value of the Flying Corps 


HE navy aviators should before long 
be doing the best work of any in the 


To-day it would 


JUNE 


Not necessarily. 
| 





country. And why? Because there is 
now a school of them. Where a lot of 
good men are in regular competition we 
always get the best results—that holds for 
almost any line; in a few years the navy 
corps will probably be regularly doing | 
work in the air that is to-day not possible. 


If you ever had a good look at the| 
Bellinger type, and besides that had 


watched his development for four or five 
years, you would not feel nervous, no 
matter what your native dread might be | 
at the thought of finding yourself a few 
thousand feet up in the air. If you knew 
Mustin, and he said “I think I can do 
so and so with an aeroplane,” you would 
probably prefer to try that thing, even 
though it looked hazardous, than to try 
a most ordinary thing with a most ordi- 
nary performer. The Mustin type will 
increase; and then we shall see most of | 
the presently impossible things 
These men who love adventure 
sake of adventure, but can forget the 
adventure for the sake of something 
more useful to the service and the world | 

they will be the men to do it. 

The great value to the fleet of the 
Aviation Corps to-day? Scouting. You 
can stand on the deck of a ship now and, 
by fixing your glasses on an aeroplane 
from its first rise, keep it in sight 
for eight or ten miles on a clear day; 
by trying to sight it intermittently you 
will probably lose it in half that dis- 
tance. An aeroplane, from a height of 
ten thousand feet, can see a fleet of 
hattleships fifty miles away, and the 
battleships can no more see her than 
they can see a speck on the sun. An 
aeroplane can keep a fleet of battleships 
in sight all day, and then, even if she 
loses them at night, can begin her wide 
circling in the morning and pick 
them up again, no matter to what course | 
the ships change in the night 


solved. 
for the 


soon 





What Is the Future? | 
H°. are the battleships ever to beat 
that game? We do not have to 


keep track of the forlorn little Mexican 
navy with our aeroplanes, but suppcse 
it should be some other navy? 
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A Sroup of Uncle Sam’s aviators at Vera Cruz, photographed by James H. Hare (left to right): 


Lieutenant P. N. L. Bellinger, 


Ensign G. de 


C. Chevalier, Lieutenant J. H. Towers, 


Lieutenant R. C. Saufley, Ensign C. K. Bronson, Lieutenant B. L. Smith, Ensign M. L. Stolz 
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A Boy and a Motor 
or Four Boys—Which? 


In addressing mail, sealing 
envelopes, folding circulars 
— in countless forms of office 
and shop work—one boy and 
a Robbins & Myers Motor 
can now do what several 
boys did before. 

And what is more important, 
the work is done on time. Prompt- 
ness is even more valuable in most 
offices than the wage-saving. 





Robbins 2Myers 
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Robbins & Myers Small Motors are 
built to serve operators who are not ex- 
pert in the care of electrical machinery. 
They require no attention other than an 
occasional oiling. They are unusually 
rugged and staunch in construction, sim- 
ple to operate and exceptionally long- 
lived. 

You can get these reliable, economi- 
cal motors on any high-grade electrically 
driven machine. Look for the Robbins 
& Myers name plate. It’s your guaran- 
tee of good service. 


Write for Free Booklet, “Doing the World’s Work” 


It will interest you if you use or make any small device or 
machine which can be operated by power. Write for full infor- 
mation on your particular needs. 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO., Springfield, Ohio 


BRANCHES—New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Rochester, St. Louis. Agencies in All Principal Cities 





We Specialize on 
Small Motors 


For 18 years we have concen- 
trated on the building of small 
motors of 1-60 to 15 horsepower. 
We have acquired a vast expe- 
rience and knowledge in this 
particular field; this accumu- 
lated experience is freely offered 
in aiding you solve your prob- 
lems. Consult with our engi- 
neers. Let them tell you how 
they have helped hundreds of 
others. There is no charge for 
this service. Write us today. 





By invitation, member 
of Rice Leaders of 
the World Association 
































This may seem a foolish question. 
Yet the area of automobile upholstery made from one cow § 
hide is about three times that of the whole hide. 

How? 

By splitting the hide into three sheets, and coating and em 

bossing the ‘‘splits’’ in imitation of grain leather. 
Coated split leather is therefore artificial leather much inferior to 


MOTOR 
QUALITY 


Fy 5 - yer and 
which is scientifically made artificial leather based on a fabric much stronger anc 
more uniform than the fleshy split, but coated and embossed in the same way. 
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. 
The difference is all in favor of Fabrikoid, which is guaranteed superior to 
Not affected by water, heat or cold. Several leading makers 
Any maker can furnish on your car if you order it so. 


any coated split 
have adopted it 
Send 50c for sample 18 x 25 inches Enough 
to cover a chair seat. Mention this weekly 
and specify Black Motor Quality Fabrikoid. 


DU PONT FABRIKOID COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DEL. TORONTO, ONT. 
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Dad Tells This: 


“Saturday we were mired-down on the lower road. 
If Brown hadn't happened along with an Autowline in his 
car, and pulled us out, we'd be there yet. I carry an 
Autowline myself, now.” 


Basline Autowline 
“The Little Steel Rope With the Big Pull” 
has taken the bugaboo out of mud, sand, hills, sulky motors—all 
road trouble. About 25 feetof %-inch YellowStrand wire rope with 
special hooks and manila slings for attaching; light, flexible, 
easily stowed under acushion quickly attached without dangerio 
raint All supply dealers. Price,east of Rocky Mountains, $3.95 


Free Illustrated circular giving all needed Autowline information. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 
819 N. 2nd St., St. Lowis,Mo. New York Office, 76A. Warren St. 
M 


mnufacturers of famous Yellow Strand Wire Rope 






































The strength of various | 
| types of spark plug and 
likewise their weakness 
cannot be described in 
detail within this space, 
but for the careful mo- 
| torists, those who de- 
_ mand the dest in every 
detail of their cars—we 

have prepared 


“Locating The Spark Plug” 


It’s a treatise on plugs 
—so thorough, so de- 
tailed that the reader | 
will acquire a complete 
spark plug knowledge 
—will know when poor 
motor performance can 
be laid to poor spark 
plug action—will know 
the remedy for that 
condition. 

|| Just a line on a post card will bring it 
| Say: ‘‘Send me the free booklet 

| ‘Locating the Spark Plug’—I drive a 


i ” 





















222 W. 46th Street, New York 


199 Service Stations to Serve 
Bosch Users 











FREE =*s a sample 
“the new way” to polish pianos absolutely free. 
A library slip packed with every,boit'e. 
3-IN-ONE OIL CO., 42ANF. Broadway, 
“New York City. 
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Waterman PORTO Does It 


Makes any boat a motor boat. 1914 Model, 3 H.P. 
Weight 59 Ibs. Sold direct from Factory to you, 
freight paid. Save Agent’s profit. 
The Waterman PORTO is the orig- 
inal outboard. motor. 9th year 
25,000 in use. Guaranteed for life. 
Fits any shaped stern; has Carbu- 
retor—not ‘mixing valve”’; 3 Piston 
Rings instead of 1; Remorable 
Phosphor Bronze Bearings; Solid 
Bronze Skeg, protecting 104¢x16in. 
Propeller. Steers by rudder from 
any part of boat; Water-cooled Ex- 
haust Manifold; Noiseless under- 
water Exhaust; Bronze Gear Water 
Pump; Spun-copper Water Jacket; 
any ignition equipment desired. 
DEMAND these essentials in 
an out-board motor, or you 
won't get your money’s worth. 
Write Today for Free Engine Book 
Waterman Marine Motor Co., 221 Mt. Elliott Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Bealby 


(Continued from page 8 


hovered, as a trifling annoyance, as some- 
| thing pink and hot rustling a sheet of a 
| discordant shade of pink, as something 
i that got in the way of his legs and 
whistled softly some trivial cheerful air, 
just to show how little it cared. Pres- 
ently, very soon, this vague trouble 
would pass out of his consciousness al- 
together. . 


HE Lord Chancellor was no mere 

’ amateur of philosophy. His activities 
in that direction were a part of his public 
reputation. He lectured on religion and 
esthetics. He was a fluent Hegelian. He 
spent his holidays, it was understood, 
in the Absolute—at any rate in Germany. 


| He would sometimes break into philoso- 


| phy at 


| tention. It 





| I’m going to Shonts. 


dinner tables and particularly 
over the dessert and be more luminously 
incomprehensible, while 
still apparently sober, 
than almost anyone. An 
article in the “Hibbert” 
caught and held his at- 
attempted 
to define a new and 
doubtful variety of In- 
finity. You know of 
course that there are 
many sorts and species 
of Infinity, and that the 
Absolute is just the king 
among Infinities as the 
lion is king among the 
Beasts. ... 

“IT say,” said a voice 
coming out of the world 
of Relativity and cough- 
ing the cough of those 
who break a. silence. 
“You aren’t going to 
Shonts, are you?’ 

The Lord Chancellor 
returned slowly to 
earth. 

“Just seen your 
label,” said the very fair 
young man. “You see, 

The Lord Chancellor 
remained outwardly 
serene. He reflected for 
a moment. And then he 
fell into that snare 
which is more fatal to 
great lawyers and 
judges perhaps than to 
any other class of men, 
the snare of the crush- 
ing repartee. One had 
come into his head now 

a beauty. 

“Then we shall 
there,” he said 
suavest manner. 

“Well—rather.” 

“It would be a great pity,” 


meet 
in his 


the 
Lord Chancellor with an effective bland- 
ness, using a kind of wry smile that he 
employed to make things humorous, “it 
would be a great pity, don’t you think, to 


said 


anticipate that pleasure.’ 
And having smiled the retort well 
home with his head a little on one side, 


| he resumed with large, leisurely move 


ments the reading of his “Hibbert 
| Journal.” 
“Got me there,” said the very fair 


young man belatedly looking boiled to a 


| turn, and after a period of restlessness 


settled down to an impatient perusal of 
“Black and White.” 

“There’s a whole blessed week-end of 
course,” the young man remarked pres- 


| ently without looking up from his paper 





and apparently pursuing some obscure 
meditations. ... 

A vague uneasiness crept into the Lord 
Chancellor's mind as he continued to ap- 
pear to peruse. Out of what train of 
thought could such a remark arise? His 
weakness for crushing retort had a little 
betrayed him... . 

It was however only when he found 
himself upon the platform of Chelsome, 
which as everyone knows is the station 
for Shonts, and discovered Mr. and Mrs. 
Rampound Pilby upon the platform look- 
ing extraordinarily like a national mon- 
ument and its custodian, that the Lord 
Chancellor began to realize that he was 
in the grip of fate, and that the service 
he was doing his party by week-ending 
with the Laxtons was likely to be not 
simply joyless but disagreeable. 

Well anyhow he had MacTaggart, and 
he could always work in his own room. ... 


Y the end of dinner the Lord Chan- 
cellor was almost at the end of his 
large but clumsy endurance; he kept his 


| eyebrows furled only by the most strenu- 
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ous relaxation of his muscles, and with- 
in he was a sea of silent blasphemies. 
All sorts of little things had accumu- 
a 

He exercised an unusual temperance 
with the port and old brandy his host 
pressed upon him, feeling that he dared 
not relax, lest his rage have its way with 
him. The cigars were quite intelligent 
at any rate, and he smoked and listened 
with a faintly perceptible disdain to the 
conversation of the other men. At any 
rate Mrs. Rampound Pilby was out of 
the room. The talk had arisen out of a 
duologue that had preceded the depar- 
ture of the ladies, a duologue of Tim- 
bre’s, about apparitions and the reality 
of the future life. Sir Peter Laxton, re- 
leased from the eyes of his wife, was 
at liberty to say he did not believe in all 
this stuff; it was just | 
thought transference 
and fancy and all that 
sort of thing. His dec- 
laration did not arrest 
the flow of feeble in- 
stances and experiences 
into which such talk in- 
variably degenerates. 
His lordship remained 
carelessly attentive, his 
eyebrows unfurled but 
drooping, his cigar up- 
ward at an acute angle: 
he contributed no an 





ecdotes, content now | 
and then to express 
himself compactly by 


some brief sentence of 
pure Hegelian—much as 
a Mohammedan might 
spit. 

“Why! come to that. 
they say Shonts is 
haunted,” said Sir Peter. | 
“I suppose we could) 
have a ghost here in no 
time if I chose to take | 
it on. Rare place for a 
ghost, too.” 





HE very fair young | 

man of the train 
had got a name now and 
was Captain 





Douglas. 
When he was not blush- | 
ing too brightly he was 
rather good looking. He 
was a distant cousin of | 
Lady Laxton’s. He im- 
pressed the Lord Chan- | 
cellor as unabashed. He | 
engaged people in con- | 
versation with a cheer- | 
ful familiarity that ex- | 
cluded only the Lord 
. Chancellor, and even at 
Lord Chancellor he looked ever and | 





the 
again. He pricked up his ears at the 


mention of ghosts, and afterward, when 
the Lord Chancellor came to think things 
over, it seemed to him that he had 
caught a curious glance of the Captain’s 
bright little brown eye. 


“W HAT sort of ghost, Sir Peter? | 
y Chains? Eh? No?’ 

“Nothing of that sort, it seems. r| 
don’t know much about it, I wasn’t | 


sufficiently interested. No, sort of spook 
that bangs about and you a mis 
chief. What's its name? Plundergeist?” 
“Poltergeist.” the Lord Chancellor 
supplied carelessly in the pause. 
“Runs its hand over your hair in the 
dark. Taps your shoulder. All nonsense. 
tut we don’t tell the servants. Sort of 
thing I don’t believe in. Easily ex- 
plained—what with paneling and secret 
passages and priests’ holes and all that.” 
“Priests’ holes!’ Douglas was excited. 
“Where they hid. Perfect rabbit war- 
ren. There’s one going out from the 
drawing-room alcove. Quite a good room 
in its way. But vou know’—a note of 
wrath crept into Sir Peter’s voice—“they 
didn’t treat me fairly about these 
priests’ holes. I ought to have had a 
sketch and a plan of these priests’ holes. 
When a chap is given possession of a 
place he ought to be given possession. | 
Well! I don’t know where half of them 
are myself. That’s not possession. Else 
we might refurnish them and do them up 
a bit. 


does 





I guess they’re pretty musty.” | 


APTAIN DOUGLAS spoke with his | 
eye on the Lord Chancellor. “Sure 
there isn’t a murdered priest in the place, 
Sir Peter?’ he asked. 
“Nothing of the sort,” said Sir Peter. 
“T don’t believe in these priests’ holes. 
Half of ’em never had priests in ’em. 
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It’s all pretty tidy rot I expect—come 


to the bottom of it... 


The conversation did not get away 
from ghosts and secret passages until 
the men went to the drawing room. If it 


seemed likely to do so, Captain Douglas 
pulled it back. He seemed to delight in 
these silly particulars; the sillier they 
were the more he was delighted. 


HE Lord Chancellor was a little pre- 

occupied by one of those irrational 
suspicions that will sometimes afflict the 
most intelligent of men. Why did Doug 
las want to know all the particulars 
about the Shonts ghosts? Why every 
now and then did he glance with that 
odd expression at @ne’s face—a glance 
half appealing and half amused. Amused! 
It was a strange fancy, but the Lord 
Chancellor could almost have sworn that 
the young man was laughing at him. At 
dinner he had had that feeling one has 
at times of being talked about; he had 
glanced along the table to discover the 
Captain and a rather plain woman, that 
idiot Timbre’s wife she probably was, 
with their heads together looking up at 
him quite definitely, and both manifestly 
pleased by something Douglas was tell- 
ing her.... 

What was it Douglas had said in the 
train? Something like a threat. But the 
exact words had slipped the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s memory... . 

The Lord Chancellor’s preoccupation 
was just sufficient to make him a little 
unwary. He drifted into grappling dis- 
tance of Mrs. Rampound Pilby. Her 
yoice caught him like a lasso and drew 
him in. “Well, and how is Lord Mog- 
geridge now?” she asked. 

What on earth is one to say to such 
an impertinence? 


toamanof thecaliber of Lord Baconas 
though she was speaking to a schoolboy 
home for the holidays. She had an in 
vincible air of knowing all through 
everybody. It gave rather confidence to 


ge was always like that. She spoke 


her work than charm to her manner. 
“Do you still go on with your phi- 
losophy?” she said. 
“No,” shouted the Lord Chancellor, 


losing all self-control for the moment and 
waving his eyebrows about madly. “No, 
I go off with it.” 


“For your vacations? Ah, Lord Mog- 


geridge, how I envy you great lawyers 
your long vacations. I—never get a 
vacation. Always we poor authors are 


pursued by our creations, sometimes it’s 
typescript, sometimes it’s proofs. Not 
that I really complain of proofs. I con 
fess to a weakness for proofs. Sometimes 


alas! it’s criticism. Such undiscerning 
criticism! .. .” 
The Lord Chancellor began to think 


very swiftly of some tremendous lie that 
would enable him to escape at once with- 
out incivility from Lady Laxton’s draw- 
ing room. Then he perceived that Mrs. 
Rampound Pilby was asking him: “Is 
that the Captain Douglas, or his brother, 
who’s in love with the actress woman?’ 

The Lord Chancellor made no answer. 
What he thought was “Great Silly 
Idiot! How should J know?” 

“I think it must be the one—the one 
who had to leave Portsmouth in disgrace 


because of the ragging scandal. He did 
nothing there, they say, but organize 
practical jokes. Some of them were 
quite subtle practical jokes. He's a 
cousin of our hostess; that 


perhaps ac- 
counts for his presence. .. .” 

The Lord Chancellor’s comment be- 
trayed the drift of his thoughts. “He'd 
better not try that sort of thing on here,” 
he said. “I abominate—clowning.” 


RAWING-ROOM did not last very 

long. Even Lady Laxton could not 
miss the manifest gloom of her principal 
guest, and after the good nights and bar- 
ley water, and lemonade on the great 
landing, Sir Peter led Lord Moggeridge by 
the arm—he hated being led by the arm 
—into the small but still spacious apart- 
ment that was called the study. The 
Lord Chancellor was now very thirsty; 
he was not used to abstinence of any 
Sort; but Sir Peter’s way of suggesting 
4 drink roused such a fury of resent- 
ment in him that he refused tersely and 
conclusively. There was nobody else in 
the study but Captain Douglas, who 
Seemed to hesitate upon the verge of 
Some familiar address, and Lord Wooden- 
house who was thirsty, too, and held a 
vast tumbler of whisky and soda, with 
a tinkle of ice in it, on his knee in a 
Way annoying to a parched man. The 
lord Chancellor helped himself to a 
Cigar and assumed the middle of the 
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fireplace with an air of contentment, but 
he could feel the self-control running out 
of the heels of his boots. 

Sir Peter after a quite unsuccessful 
invasion of his own hearthrug—the Lord 
Chancellor stood like a rock—secured 
the big armchair, stuck his feet out 
toward his distinguished guest, and re- 
sumed a talk that he had been holding 
with Lord Woodenhouse about firearms. 
Mergleson had as usual been too atten- 
tive to his master’s glass, and the fine 
edge was off Sir Peter’s deference. “I 
always have carried firearms,” he said, 
“and I always shall. Used properly they 
are a great protection. Even in the 
country how are you to know who you're 
going to run up against—anywhen?”’ 

“But you might shoot and hit some- 
thing,” said Douglas. 

“Properly used, I said—properly used. 
Whipping out a revolver and shooting 
at a man, that’s not properly used. Al- 
most as bad as pointing it at him—which 
is pretty certain to make him fly straight 
at you if he’s got an ounce of pluck. 
But 7 said properly used and I mean 
properly used.” 


HE Lord Chancellor tried to think 

about that article on Infinities, while 
appearing to listen to this fool’s talk. 
He despised revolvers. Armed with 
such eyebrows as his it was natural for 
him to despise revolvers. 

“Now, I’ve got some nice little barkers 
upstairs,” said Sir Peter. “I’d almost 
welcome a burglar, just to try them.” 

“If you shoot a burglar,” said Lord 
Woodenhouse abruptly, with a gust of 
that ill temper that was frequent at 
Shonts toward bedtime, “when he’s not 
attacking you, it’s murder.” 

Sir Peter held up an offensively paci- 
fying hand. “IT know that,” he said, 
“you needn’t tell me that.” 

He raised his voice a little to increase 
his already excessive accentuations. “J 
said properly used.” 

A yawn took the Lord Chancellor un- 
awares and he caught it dexterously with 
his hand. Then he saw Douglas hastily 
pull at his little blond mustache to con- 
ceal a smile—grinning ape! What was 
there to smile at? The man had been 
smiling all the evening. 

Up to something? 

“Now let me tell you,” said Sir Peter, 
“let me tell you the proper way to use a 
revolver. You whip it out and instantly 
let fly at the ground. You should never 
let anyone see a revolver ever before 
they hear it—see? You let fly at the 
ground first off, and the concussion stuns 
them. It doesn’t stun you. You expect 
it. they don’t. See? There you are—five 
shots left—master of the situation.” 

“T think, Sir Peter, I'll bid you good 


night,” said the Lord Chancellor, allow- | 


ing his eye to rest for one covetous mo- 
ment on the decanter and struggling 
with the devil of pride. 

Sir Peter made a gesture of extreme 
friendliness from his chair, expressive 
of the Lord Chancellor’s freedom to do 
whatever he pleased at Shonts. “I may 
perhaps tell you a little story that hap- 
pened once in Morocco.” 

“My eyes won't keep open any longer,” 
said Captain Douglas suddenly, with a 
whirl of his knuckles into his sockets, 
and stood up. 


= WOODENHOUSE stood up too. 
“You see,” said Sir Peter, stand- 
ing also but sticking to his subject and 
hishearer. “This was when I was younger 
than I am now, you must understand, 
and I wasn’t married. Just mooching 
about a bit, between business and pleas- 
ure. Under such circumstances one goes 
into parts of a foreign town where one 
wouldn’t go if one was older and 


” 


wiser. Captain Douglas left Sir 
Peter and Woodenhouse to it. 

He emerged on the landing and se- 
lected one of the lighted candlesticks 


upon the table. “Lord!” he whispered. 
He grimaced in soliloquy and then per- 
ceived the Lord Chancellor regarding 
him with suspicion and disfavor from 
the ascending staircase. He attempted 
ease. For the first time since the train 
incident he addressed Lord Moggeridge. 

“IT gather, my lord—you don’t believe 
in ghosts,” he said. 

“No, sir,” said the 
“T don’t.” 

“They won't trouble me to-night.” 

“They won't trouble any of us.” 

“Fine old house, anyhow,” said Cap- 
tain Douglas. 

The Lord Chancellor disdained 
reply. He went on his way upstairs. 


Lord Chancellor, 


to 


(To be continued nert week) 
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Agents H 
phone device. 
bouvht 12v0. 
for territory. 


“They Sell Themssives. Agents Reaping Rich Har- 
vest on new adjustab-e floor and wall mops, dustless du t 
ers and other sanitary brush speci: Ities. Write today. Sil 
ver- Chamberlin Ca, Maple St. & Boulevard, Clayton, N.J. 

Live A. Agents Wanted To Take Orders For Our 
guaran food flavors in tubes (saving 80%). Exceptionally 
large profits. Exelusive territory. Permanent business 

C i. Stuart & Co., 27 Union, Newark, 

~ What Are You Selling? If We Had Your Ad- 
dress we'd show you how to sell more, send you free pocket 
sample and largely increase your profits—not one 
but weekly. 8S. Mfg. Co., 20B Warren St., New York. 


week 

Manager Wanted In Every City And County 

to handle best paying business known; legitimate, new. 

permanent demand; no insurance or book canvassing. 
Address Phenix Co., 45 West th St., New York, 








Duplicatin 8 Devic es 








You Can Make 50 Duplicate Contes From aes 
letter you write with pen or typewriter by using our 
“Modern” Duplicator. $3.60 complete. Booklet Free 
W. E. Durkin, Reeves & Co., 339 Fifth Ave.,Pittsburgh, Pa 


JOBS 


IN BIG DEMAND. TO THOSE WHO 


Agents | Wanted 





_ Agents, Would You “Toke A Steady “Job Wit 
regular weekly income to start and chance to work up to 
big yearly profits? No experience required. Great crew 
managers’ proposition. We manufacture. Middlemen 
profits saved.—Get posted on our 1914 exclusive territory 

business-building selling plans. Act quick. E. M. Davis 
Pres., R 61, Davis Blk., Chicago. 


Local Managers Wanted In Each City And Town 
to co-operate with us in a campaign to establish a pa) iug 
business all over the country. Do not write unless you are 
able to flaance orders and can furnish the best of references 
We have a money-saving device which has a large fleld for 
intelligent men. Once sold a steady income earner 
Teelo Corporation, 25 Broad St., Office 737, N. Y. City 


We Need Live Wire ‘Representatives For Un- 
occupied territory to handle The Fuller Sanitary Brushes 
Our product is nationally advertised and covers every need 
Your territory is valuable. Write for particulars. Fuller 
Brush Co., 3; Hoadley Place, Hartford, Conn. Western 
Branch: Rock Island, Il. 


$2500 Accident And Health Policy For $6.00 
yearly. No dues or assessments. Pays $2500) death, $15 
weekly for injury or sickness. Sells to men and women. 
Ages 16 to 70. $5000 Policy for $10 yearly. F xaos with 
State. Write to Underwrite ers, Newark, N. J. 
We Want ‘Shen And Women To Rep- 
resent us and start sub-agents. ‘Every house a sale.” 
Big Profits Everywhere. Territory being taken fast. 
Write us quick. Enclose stamp for particulars. Sun Mfg 
Co., 342 Dean Bidg., South Bend, Indiana. 


Sign Men—Make Big Money Handling Our 
Metallic Letters. Best,cheapest. Be independent. No ex 
- rience required; we show how. Sample, instructions free 

. Y. Sign Letter Co., 371 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y 


Agoutes For * Bverbrite 
for window signs and house numbers 
numbers can be sold in every city in th. 
Giass Novelty Co., Marion, Ind 


Get The Habit. OthersHave. Earn Extra Money 
in spare time or entire time, selling my window sign letters. 
Alwaysin demand. No experience required. Samples and 
particulars free. Chas. Goodman, 117 Nassau St., N. Y. C 








Agente, 





” Gold Glass Letters 
These letters and 
scountry. Chicago 








Agents To Sell A Line Of Quick- Selling Novel- 
ties, useful in the home, the office, the outdoors. Splen- 
did opportunity. Address Novitas ‘Sales Co., 180 High St. 
Ww ‘altham, Mass. 


Aasite~"Lareo Profit” Free Semele Our Gold 
& Silver Sign Letters for Store fronts & Office windows. 
Easily applied. Big demand everywhere. Write 
for liberal offerto agents. 432 N. Clark, Chicago, Il 


today 


: Sells Like Hot Cakes; Big Profits; Nothing Like 


it; ironing wax, pad and rest, perfumes clothes; clamps 
to ironing board, refills with new wax; sample 5c 
Marshall Mfg., 14 Front St., New York 


OPPORTU 


Motion Picture Plays 


Big Prices Paid. 
Experience, 
De 


Write Moving Picture Plays. 
Constant demand. Devote all or spare time. 
literary ability or correspondence course unnecessary. 


tails free. Atlas Pub. Co., 346 Atlas Bldg., Cincinnati, O 
CAN QUALIFY, THE FOLLOWING 
NITIES 


High- Grade Salesmen 








Capable Side Line Salesmen Wanted In Every 
locs lity to handle a Nationally advertised Specialty line of 


exceptional merit. Sells on sight, patented and guaranteed. 
Liberal commission. Splendid incomes easily made by en 
ergetic, experienced workers Give complete details ex 
perience, present line, references. territory in first letter 
Sanitax Co., 2347 8S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 





Bright Aggressive Solicitor Wanted In Each 
town to sell income insurance to men and women. Policy 
—_. $10 a year pays $5000 for accidental death—$25 a 


$5 a year buys policy paying 
$15 a week injury or sickness 
a 45 Insurance 2 E xe hange, , Chicago. 


yeek sickness or injury 
2000 accidental death 
Midland Casualiy Co., 





Wanted: Hustlers To Take Orders For Made- 


to-measure high grade men's tailored suits from $9.10) to 


$22.0. You can make good money. Elegant large book 
outfit free. Experience unnecessary. No pocket folder 
affair. Splendid opportunity to make money. Handy 


Dandy Line, Dept. A, Sangamon St., Chicago. 


Randolph | 
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What a Lot 
of Women Want 


HALLINAN 


By C. 


fa R 
‘arm 


reliable 
the 


ATKINSON’S 
Journal” youches for 


é ae of a cooperative laun- 
dry which is making life vastly easier 
for the women in a certain cluster of 


Minnesota farms. 


This little community had a coopera- 


tive creamery of the average type. A 
bright woman, who probably read 
CouLuier’s, said: “Why can’t the cream 
ery put in some laundry machinery and 
|} do all our washing?’ Circulars were 
sent for and carefully studied; the pa- 


| charged 


cents a 


Salesmen Wanted—Salesmen Highest Type To | 


handle Winters’ All Metal Changeable Sign Board— great- 
est selling Novelty ever produced. If you cannot make 
big money every day we do not want you to represent us 
H. E. Winters Specialty Company, Davenport, Ia. 


Salesmen Wanted Residing In Or Making Small 
towns. Take orders on our special plan allowing return 
of unsold goods. Makes quick easy sales, $4.00 commis- 
sion on each order. Write for pocket outfit today. 
Canfield Mfg. Co., 208 Sigel St.. Chicago. 

Mwulnthnt ml Nan 





Agents Wanted 


Agents—Sell 5 Silk Wash Ties For $1.00. Catchy 
Gold Filled Tie Clasp and Stick Pin Free. Wins sales 
B Profits. Write for samples and terms. Comer Mfy 
5 Tenth St., 





Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


Agents To Take Orders For Visiting And Busi- | 
a 


rege Profits ; 
9 W Bank 


ness Cards of Distinction, Sell at sight 
Complete Outfit Free. The Forman Printery, 
Street, Waterbury, Conn. 


At Last—A Compressed Air Clothes Washer; 
cleans tub of clothes in 3 min, Washday now a pleasure. 
Women grab it at $1 3. Price to agents 50c in quantities. 
Wendell Washer Co., 268 Oak St., I ange, oO, 





Household Nessssity , Recently " pvented Sells 
readily at 7%« Costs distributors 25c. Nothing like it on 
the market. Tested and approved by Good Housekeeping 
Institute. Get your territory now. Hugro Mfg. Co., Chicago 


Agents: Portraits 35¢, Frames 15c. Sheet Pic- 
tures lc, Stereoscopes 25c. fiews le. Pillow tops 28¢ 
¥) days’ credit. Samples and catalog free. ( ‘onsolidated 
Portrait Co., Dept. 140R, 102; W. Adams St.. Chicago 








CONFIDENCE 


Have you ever stopped to figure out what part confidence plays in business ? 
goods on consignment to a retailer, he must have confidence in him. 


Before a merchant ships 


Before a person buys an article by 


mail in response to an advertisement, he must have confidence in the magazine. 


Confidence is absolutely essential in the promotion of business. 
in the minds of its readers toward its advertisers will be a profitable medium for advertising purposes. 


A magazine which creates confidence 


In 


so far as possible, Collier's excludes from its advertising columns, both classified and display, all advertisers 


in whom confidence cannot be placed. 


“Last week two men came into my office, 
goods were up to the mark because they were advert 
The same advertiser says further: * 
Collier's and one other magazine than from all others combined. 


One classified advertiser says: 
laid down their money on my 
ised in Collier’s."’ 


I thi 


to men and because the readers have perfect confidence in the advertisers." 

In addition to reader confidence—Collier’s gives 750,000 or more circulation for only 

and splendid position—usually next to or opposite reading matter. 
There is no better advertising medium for most advertisers. 


desk and said that they knew my 


I have found after years of experience that/I can get more money from 
nk it is because both publications appeal 


$3.00 per line, 


ternal mail-order houses were consulted; 
finally the “committee” passed the hat for 
$5 to $25 subscriptions and plunged in the 
purchase of $2,500 worth of machinery. 

Now they have a well-equipped laun- 
dry, built next door to the creamery and 
using the creamery engine—to every- 
body’s delight. This is a big saving. 
The farmers take the family washing 
to the “laundry-creamery” when they 
take their cream, and get it on some 
subsequent trip. The washing bill is 
to the creamery account and 
deducted at the end of the month. Sim- 
ple bookkeeping and no “bad accounts.” 

It interesting to the figures, 
This neighborhood laundry charges 5 
pound for washing clothes. It 
very obliging and will run through 
the mangle once, free of charge, what 
the housewives call “flat work.” <A 
woman employed to iron, and the 
patrons pay for her services at the rate 
of 15 cents an hour. A man on the 
“committee” who is of a statistical turn 
of mind says that the average week’s 
Washing costs 97.9 cents per family. 
Who can compute the time and labor 
and backache saved “per family’? 


is see 


1s 


is 


HOSE who say that American farm- 

ers Can Dever cooperate may study the 
totals pertaining to this enterprise. At the 
end of the frst eleven months the receipts 
were $4,803.21; wages paid, $3,556.25; 19 
per cent on Al to cooperators, $480.32; 
soap, starch, and other supplies, $250; 
paid creamery company for power, $150, 
paid creamery company for rent, $100; 
dividend to stockholders, $100; incidental 
expenses, $106.64; total, $4,803.21. 

If we no longer thrill, as our fore- 
fathers did, to schemes for ready-made 
“utopias” and “phalansteries,” there iv 
a good reason why. New England and 
the Middle West—especially Indiana 
are covered with the ruins of those com- 


munistic experiments. But rural coop- 
eration is a sturdier plant when once 
it gets rooted. Country life fifty years 


hence will see a vast multiplication of 
such sensible schemes as the one 
sketched here. The real “new woman” 


of the future will be the farmer’s wife, 
a a ee off the place. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 

Change of Address—Subscribers when ordering 4% 
change of address should give the old as well as 
the new address, and the ledger number on their 
wrapper. From two to three weeks must neces- 
sarily elapse before the change can be made, and 
before the first copy of Collier's will reach any 


new subscriber 
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5% of the power your 
motor generates is lost 
in the car through 
friction, and this in 
spite of the best plain 
greases and oils. 


DIXON’S 
Graphite 
Lubricants 


reduce friction to almost 
nil, give more miles, 
more power and save 
the car. 


£ 444444444 


Equally good for 
motor boats. 


“Words of Wisdom from 
the Speed Kings’ and the 
Dixon Lubricating Chart 
will give you valuable hints 
in preventing friction in your 
car. Write for them, 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


XOxh Established in 1827 Dex 


$$ 9444444444444 444> 4444444446699 904 
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LET HIM GIVE YOU A 


A 


Real Command of English 


It will take only a few of your spare mo 
= mentsathome; no repellent grammar study; 
each lesson as clear as daylight, and inspir 
= ing tothe highest degree. Commence now 
= —let Grenville Kleiser teach you through 
his Mail Course in Practical English, how to 
Enlarge Y our Stock of Words— 
Use the Right Word in the Right 
: Place— 
= Write Tactful, Forceful Letters, 
= Advertisements, Stories, Ser- 
mons, etc. 
Become an Engaging Conversa- 
tionalist- 
Enter Good Society— 
Bea Man of Culture, Power, and 
Influence in Y our Community. 
Good English is absolutely necessary to 
the highest success in life. What material 
= benefit is it to have good ideas if you cannot 
express them adequately—if you cannot 
make others see them as you do? 
We will send by mail full particulars of this 
famous Course. No cost, no obligation to 
you—but ask for them today, on a post-cari. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 122, New York 








“OVER THE 
SEVEN SEAS” 


a handsome illustrated booklet that tells the 
Story of present-day travel de Luxe AROUND THE 
WORLD, with suggestions for the coming season. 


EUROPE 


including the best 
est leadership, inclusive fares 


INDEPENDENT TOURS 


parties. America, Europe, 
sightseeing, guides, etc., ar- 


Five series of 
leisurely travel, t 


INCLUSIVE 
for individuals or private 
Orient, Tickets, hotels, 
ranged for in adv ance 


Tours, of Europe. 


Send for Programme desired 


THOS. COOK & SON 


NEW YORK: 245 Broadway, 264 Fifth Ave 


Boel ON —ptadeaer CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
LO6 ANGELES ONTREAIL TURONT* 
Cook’s Traveler’s Same Are Good All Over the World 
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The Voice of Spring 


( Concluded fre 


“Well, young man! What’s the idea of 
this?” Birdie demanded after she had 
looked him over. Her guides stood back 
in awed expectation. 

“Hello,” Jimmie calmly returned. “I 
didn’t think you could find me so quick. 
We was goin’ to start to-night and go 
out with Jinglers’ circus this spring. I 
know where it is—I read it in a theatre 
paper a fellow give me.” 

Miss McMullen sat down on a box and 
studied him with interest—the wander- 
lust of springtime had undoubtedly cap- 
tured his adventurous spirit. 


“Tell me about it, Jimmie,” she sug 
gested. “Ragon and Schnable and Miller 


didn’t want to give you away—but I 
made them tell. I knew it was boy scouts 
that had you stowed away somewhere 
and I just bored it out of them.” 

“T was goin’ to lie like anything first,” 
Ragon cheerfully asserted. “I got leery 
as soon as I found out who you was off 
of Dutch Miller.” 

“Oh, I got tired of that school. They 
don’t do nothin’ there only say prayers 
all the time—except when you're study- 
in’ lessons,” young Mr. Ferris explained 
with fine scorn. “It’s all right for girls, 
[I suppose. But I ain’t got no time to 
learn about no seven deadly sins. That 
gives me a pain.” 

“Jimmie!” Miss McMullen exclaimed 
sharply. “I’m surprised at you!” 

“So was Sister Mary Ceophas, I guess, 
when I told her to go and jump in the 


lake,” Jimmie retorted. “I had Pride 
and Gluttony all right, and I remem 
bered the one about gettin’ mad and 
fightin’. Butthen I got stuck. I couldn’t 


remember that one about bein’ lazy all the 
time, and Sister Mary Ceophas she says 
to me, she says: ‘What’s the one thing 
that’s the matter with you, Jimmie? 
“That made me kind o’ sore because 
I thought she was talkin’ about me hav 


in’ red hair. So I says I don’t know 
nothin’ that’s the matter with me, and 
she says if I did I could answer about 


that next deadly sin because I’ve got it 
And when she told me what it was I 
wrote it down on a piece of paper so I'd 
remember it.” He fingered in his waist 
coat pocket a moment and brought up a 


grimy piece of paper. “It’s ‘Sloat,’” he 
announced, after glancing at it: “that’s 
what she said I had.” 

“Yes, I «understand, Jimmie,” Miss 
McMullen said. “I think Sister Mary 
Ceophas has been studying you for a 


while. And then what?’ 

“Well, then she told me what it meant 
and she said I’d have to stay after 
school and write it a hunderd times.” 
Jimmie went on, “and so I told her to 
go jump in the lake, and then I beat it.” 


“Oh, yes. And when did you get the 
happy little thought about being a cir 
cus performer?” she asked, while the 
lesser lights curled up on the hay and 


drank it all in avidly. 

“Oh, I knew about that long ago,” he 
returned. “TI met a fellow once that was 
in Jingler’s—he wasn’t any bigger’n me, 
and all he had to do was let one man 
throw him over his head and he turns 
a somerset on another man’s shoulders 
and they have swell eats in a tent.” 

“And you told these boys what a grand 
game that would be, eh?’ she pursued. 

“T told ’em I was goin’ and they all 
declared Jimmie. 
“Ragon says he’s got sloat about goin’ to 
school, too, and we wanted to take the 
little kids to hustle eats for us out of gro- 
cery wagons while we were travelin’.” 

Birdie looked suspiciously at the 
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packages that Jimmie’s satellites were 
trying to hide. “I brung my stuff from | 
home,’ Ragon stoutly asserted. “We 
didn’t tackle no wagons yet, Jimmie. We 


was goin’ to this afternoon.” 

Miss McMullen rose and shook out her 
skirts. “I'll tell you what we'll do, fel- 
lows,” she said, “we'll keep still about 
this, eh? Nobody’ll know it but just us 

and Jimmie’s going back home to Mrs. 
Haskins’s with me.” 

“But not to St. Agatha’s?” 
quick alarm. 

“No, I think we'll have 
in the public school where 
all the deadly 


he said in 


to fix you up 
you can have 
sins you want to without 
getting into a row,” she returned. “And 
I won’t tell Mrs. Haskins or anybody 
where you were all this time or how I 
found you, and Schnable’s father will 
never know we might have had the patrol 
wagon at his barn, and Ragon and 
Miller’s folks won’t find out about what 
was taken out of the pantry for eats—not 
this time. Is that a go?” 

“Sure!” they chorused cheerfully. 

“Then we'll all swear an oath to keep 
our secret,” she said solemnly, “we five, 
while we're alive.” 

She held out her hand. Timidly the 
four boys placed their hands upon it one 
by one and the compact was sealed. 

“I'm kind of glad we ain’t going with 
the circus,” Ragon admitted with a little 
shiver. “The fellow that catches you on 
his shoulders might miss it some time.” 

“He ” Birdie assured him, “a 
couple of times a week. That’s why they 
need so many boys—it takes new ones 
all the time to keep the act going.” 

Jimmie Ferris looked at her anxiously. 

“Does Mrs. Haskins think I've got it?’ 


does, 


he asked. 

‘Got what?” she inquired. 

“Sloat,” said Jimmie. The others 
waited anxiously for her answer. Upon 


it much depended. 

“Not a bit of it, 
“And I don’t either. 
you one thing 
liable to get it.” 

“All right.” Jimmie said with a little 
sigh of relief, “then I'll go back home. 
But I wouldn’t if I had it.” 


son,” she declared. 
But I want to tell 
it's catching and you're 


ILLY Sheehan called her up that 
afternoon with the joyful news that 
Jimmie Ferris had returned to his home 


of his own accord, safe and sound and 
well fed. 

“T can't find out where he’s been, 
Birdie,” the amateur sleuth declared, 


“but I think he 


of these police 


must have heard that one 
officers I’ve been working 
with was after him. He acted kind of 
seared, but he wouldn’t tell us a thing.” 
“T don’t blame him,” she promptly re 
torted. “It’s a wise boy that knows 
enough to keep his mouth closed when 
the police are trying to slip over that 
third-degree stuff. Did he say he was 
feeling all right?” 
“Oh, ves. And he looks dandy,” Billy 
returned. “But there was one thing I 
didn’t quite get that the kid pulled 
when Mrs. Haskins asked him how he 
felt he told her he was afraid first that 
he had some kind of a disease that 
sounded like ‘sloat.’ And none of us 
could get him to talk about it afterward 
I don’t know what he was driving at.” 


“You don’t? Why, ‘sloat’ is another 
name for spring fever,” she retorted. 
“It’s very common just now, Billy. You 


ought to be over your attack in a day or 
two—call me up when you're feeling all 
right again.” 
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Caddie (who has been out all day) —Yes, 
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Bent 
Bones 
That Were 
Bent by 


Pointed 
Shoes 


What Thief 
Steals 20% of Your 
Efficiency ? 


Ae five years investigation, the 
U.S. Army discovered that the 
pointed shoe is that thief. 

And they adopted a shoe of the 
Educator type, which, tests have proved, 
will save that 20% of energy. Now if 
you have bent bones— and therefore 
corns, bunions, ingrowing nails, flat foot, 
etc..—you are worth only about 80% of 
your real fighting self. 

et your whole family (men, women, chil- 
dren) into roomy, -looking Educators—to- 
day. $1.35 to $5.50. 

See that © EDUCATOR name is branded 
on the sole. uarantees you the correct ortho- 
paedic , which allows your foot to grow as 
nature intended. 

“Freak Shoes Make Frantic Feet’’ is a new 
book which tells you how to have straight-boned, 
healthy feet. Free. for a copy to-day. 


EDUCATOR 


H U.S. Pat. Of. 
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“Comfortable 
As An Old Shoe, 
Yet Proud H 
to Pass 2 
a Mirror’’ 3 
Men's 
Dull Calf 
Blucher 
Oxford i 
RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 
World's Shoemakers For The W hole Family | 
16 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A | 








Consider Quality First 


and you will be satisfied 
only with 








One Piece Bean and Post) 


They are perfect in design 
and workmanship 

Don't turn in the cuff. 

Strongest where the greatest 


strain comes. 

Of one-piece construction, they 
are proof against breaking. 

A new one free, if broken from 
any cause 

More actual gold in the 
Krementz Rolled Plate Cuff 
Button than in any other plated 
cuff button made 

And that means years of wear 
without wearing through the 
gold surface. 

Betore you buy cutf buttons, ask 
the jeweler or haberdasher to show 
you the Krementz—the name 1s 
write us for booklet. 


In Rolled Gold Plate- $2.00 the Pair 


KREMENTZ & CO. 
46 Chestnut St. Newark, N. J. 


Makers of the famous Krementz Collar Button 








46K 


stamped ono» 








Be sure “Shirley President’’ is on buckles 
The. A. Bigaria Rp deena Man, 


5% 


& **Satisfaction or money back” 
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The Cost of Tires 


No-Rim-Cut Prices—Since 1909—Have Been Cut in Two. 


Last Year Alone They Dropped 28 Per Cent. 


Now These 


Tires—Once the Extra-Priced—Undersell 16 Other Makes 


A curious thing has happened. 


Once we had to explain why No-Rim- 
Cut tires cost more than other makes. 
Now men are asking why they cost them 
less. Did we over-charge you formerly, 
or do we under-charge you now ? 


Why They Cost More 


They cost you more than others once, 
because they cost us more. And they 
cost us more today. 


No-Rim-Cuts are the only tires which 
embody our costly, efficient way to put an 
end to rim-cutting. 


They are the only tires which get an 
“On-Air” cure. That is, we final-cure 
on air-filled tubes, under actual road con- 
ditions. We save in this way all the 
countless blow-outs due to wrinkled fabric. 
This one extra process—used by us alone 
—costs us $450,000 per year. 


They are the only tires in which hun- 
dreds of large rubber rivets are formed to 
combat tread separation. 


They are the only tires which have 
our double-thick All-Weather tread. The 


anti-skid as smooth-riding as a_ plain 
tread, but with deep, resistless, sharp- 
edged grips. 


Why They Cost Less 


Of course, raw rubber has come down; 
but not more for us than for others. 


Our overhead, since the days of small 
output, has dropped 24 per cent. 


Our labor cost, through multiplied pro- 
duction, has dropped 25 per cent. 


Our selling cost has dropped. 


And our profits were pared until last 
year they averaged 6 per cent. 


We have new buildings—new equip- 
ment—new efficiency methods. We often 
make in one day as many motor tires as 
we made in a month five years ago. Not 
another plant in the world has anywhere 
near such an output. 


Tire Users Did It 


Our present prices are largely due to 
the men who get them. They have 
bought these tires by the millions. And 


this year they are buying 55 per cent 
more than they ever bought before. We 
have used our multiplied sales to save 
all that we could for you. And we have 
given you more than we saved. 


Extra Quality 
Can Anybody Give It? 


Of course, the claim for extra price is 
extra quality. That's too indefinite to 
argue. We spend $100,000 yearly to 
find ways to better tires. That others 
excel us is simply unthinkable. More 
men have adopted Goodyears than any 
other tire in the world. It can’t be sup- 
posed that so many men are mistaken, 


We've told you four ways where Good- 
year tires excel. They deal with the four 
greatest factors in upkeep. No man can 
think that we give those things and then 
skimp quality. 


The truth is, Goodyear prices buy the 
utmost in a tire. When you pay for 
three tires what we charge for four, you 
pay more than you ought to pay. Any 
dealer will supply you Goodyears if you 
say that you prefer them. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Mexico City, Mexico 
Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 


Toronto, Canada 
Dealers Everywhere 
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NAPOLEON LAJOIE 


peerless second baseman of the 
Cleveland American team, says: 


“Tuxedo and I have been 
friends for years, and the 
longer I[ use tt the better [ 
likeits mild, soothing effect.” 


Mikey e é 


JOE TINKER 
famous short stop and manager 
of Chicago Federal B. B. Team, 
says: 
“A pipetul of Tuxedo 
atter a game ts the most rest- 
ful smoke I can find.”’ 


7 B Rin, 


JIMMY ARCHER 


of the Chicago Cubs, well- 
known catcher and ‘‘300’’ hit- 
ter, says: 

‘Tuxedo is my idea of a 
good smoke in every way— 
coolness, mildness, purity. 
Tuxedo is a winner.”’ 


COLLIER’S FOR JUNE 20, 1914 


Just Before You Start for the 
Game, Remember Tuxedo 


Baseball and ‘l'uxedo make a perfect combination. 
‘The perfect sport and the perfect smoke. In pipe or 
cigarette— l‘uxedo is always ideal. 

The fellows you see out there on the diamond 
know this; and after the game and the shower and 
the rub-down, their first bit of relaxation is a refresh- 
ing smoke of Tuxedo. 


The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe or Cigarette 


Tuxedo is mild, healthful, wholesome, beneficial. 
If it wasn’t, these ball players wouldn’t continue to 
smoke it. 


All sorts of famous athletes, opera singers, golfers, 
airmen, trapshooters—men who have to be right at 
the top notch of physical fitness all the time—use 
Tuxedo steadily. 


There isn’t a speck of irritation, scorch, sting or 
bite in a pound of Tuxedo. All that is removed by 
the famous origina/ “Tuxedo Process”—a process that 
has had imitations ga/ore—but the original “Vuxedo 
Process” is still the best. 


Tuxedo is the Jest tobacco—made of rich, mellow, 
perfectly aged Kentucky Burley. None better can be 
bought, because none better is grown. 

YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 
Convenient pouch, innerlined Famous green tin, with gold 
with moisture-proof paper . . . 5c lettering, curved to fit pocket 10c 
In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c 





Illustration 
one-third 
of actual 

size. 


We Give You This 


Fine Leather 
Tobacco Pouch 


Every smoker appreciates a leather to- 
bacco pouch. ‘This handy, serviceable, 
‘Tuxedo Draw-Pouch is made of fine, 
soft, flexible tan leather, with a draw- 
string and snap that close pouch tight 
and keep the tobacco from spilling. 

Send us 10c and your tobacco dealer’s 
name, and we will mail you prepaid, any- 
where in U. S., a 10c tin of TUXEDO 
and this handsome Leather Draw-Pouch. 
We gladly make this offer to get you to 
try TUXEDO. Address 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
Room 1258, 111 Fifth Avenue | New York 














CHRISTY MATHEWSON 


famous pitcher of the New York 
Giants, a great favorite with the 
‘*fans’’alloverthecountry, says: 

“Tuxedo gets to me ina 
natural, pleasant way. It's 
what I call good, honest, 
companionable tobacco—the 
kind to stick to.”’ 


JOHN J. McGRAW 


famous manager of the New 
York Giants, champions.of the 
National League, says: 

Tuxedo gives to my pipe 
smoking a keen enjoyment 
that I have experienced with 
no other tobacco. Supreme 
in mildness and fragrance 
is Tuxedo.”’ 


JACK McINNIS 


star first baseman of the Phila- 
delphia Athletics, says: 

se Tuxedo 2 ives a cool, mild 
smoke, and never attects the 
wind. Tuxedo ts a tobacco 
that’s always good.”’ 








COMMUNITY SILVER 


“A CASE OF LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT” 


HESTS of COMMUNITY SILVER range in price from $20 to $200 
They can be had at your dealers either in mahogany or oak, and make 
extremely serviceable and beautiful presents —presents which every 
woman will appreciate. 





HER le DESIGN 


PLATE DE LUXE AT YOUR SERVICE FOR 50 YEARS SIX TEASPOONS, $2.15 (engraving extra). In Canada, $2.75 














